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EQUIPMENT FOR TEACHING OF DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 
CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


To the question, what should be the cost of domestic science 
equipment for school work, the answers are as varied as the con- 
ditions where needs are to be met. In the United States and 
Canada there are in existence equipments of all grades, ranging 
from those used in the country district or city settlement school, 
to laboratories and appointments not to be surpassed by those in 
the best equipped university laboratories for work in the natural 
sciences. 

Work in domestic science has been developing for a quarter of 
a century and many well equipped laboratories are to be found. 
While economic conditions in the public schools have tended to 
make the average equipment inexpensive, yet natural pride in a 
city system or school, in connection with gifts from private 
donors, has made it possible to equip the workrooms with 
elaborate and beautiful fittings. Yet such equipment may be no 
more useful to the school and community than something much 
plainer. It is difficult, of course, if not impossible, to set a defi- 
nite standard. The subject, to have dignity, should be well 
housed ; the kitchen and other rooms should be as attractive as 
possible and yet no funds should be wasted for mere show or 
the non-essentials. Work in domestic science is developing now 
with great rapidity and would be installed in many small towns 
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if the school superintendents could know that an equipment may 
be serviceable and still comparatively inexpensive. The future 
growth of this work and its usefulness to the community depend 
very largely upon the knowledge of what such equipment may be. 
What shall be our guiding principles in planning an equipment? 


It may be said first that an equipment is adequate which 
enables the pupils to do their school work with convenience and 
without loss of time. This means in the cooking room that the 
room should be sufficiently large for the class, that the sinks, 
stoves, and tables should be so placed that steps are saved and 
crowding avoided; that there should be enough utensils, and 
these selected in relation to the kind of work given. It is unfair 
to overcrowd a class, and to demand good work where tools are 
lacking. It is as unjust to both teacher and pupils as it would be 
to expect a class to learn to write without paper, pen and ink. 
On the other hand, too many utensils, especially the smaller, 
confuse the work and consume unnecessary time in cleansing and 
keeping in order. Then too, in this case, pupils miss the oppor- 
tunity for training in the economic use of their tools, and do not 
develop ingenuity. A small equipment, well selected, may be 
much more useful than a large and ill assorted collection of 
implements. 

In the second place, the equipment should have some practical 
effect on the community where the school is placed. All articles 
and utensils should be such as can be used by the children in their 
own homes, and at the same time offer an incentive to the better- 
ing of home conditions. This latter is true even in the well-to-do 
community for, even where funds are not wanting for domestic 
furnishing, there is often a lack of knowledge as to the best way 
to adapt means to ends. 


A domestic science teacher should be, therefore, a faithful 
student of mechanical improvements, since the manufacturers in 
all lines of kitchen furnishing are making changes, sometimes for 
the better and sometimes otherwise. If, for instance, a wood 
stove is to be installed, if that is the available fuel in the neigh- 
borhood, what is the latest and best pattern? This also holds 
good with small implements, for new wares and new forms are 
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put on the market almost daily. In the school settlements of the 
Tennessee mountains may be found striking illustrations of the 
influence of the house furnishing in the neighborhood. The 
house in which the teachers live, and even the school buildings, 
are like the mountain cabins, but improved. All the changes are 
of such a nature that they can be copied by those who are build- 
ing new cabins, or the old can be remodeled with little trouble, 
by the occupants. The same plan is followed in the simple fur- 
nishings, where the textiles are made by the mountain women, 
but with more artistic design and colors than before. The result 
of this is that many people have taken the hint and have done 
likewise. In some such way as this, domestic science rooms 
should be true models, desirable and possible to copy. 

In the advanced work of our college departments there is yet 
another way in which the community may be served. Here is 
the place for experimenting with new materials and devices, and 
the passing on to the housekeeper and the lower schools, informa- 
tion about better materials and machines. 


There is still another way in which both the schools and col- 
leges may have an influence and that is by showing that the 
kitchen and other rooms for the practical work of the house, may 
be made as esthetically pleasing in their own way, as the living 
room. This is sometimes forgotten in domestic science work. 
One of the best instances of a beautiful kitchen is that in the 
public school system of Evanston, Illinois. The room in itself 
is spacious and well lighted, but in addition, it has a harmonious 
color scheme of soft brown, buff, blue and white. This is carried 
out in all the details of the room with pleasing effect. Attention 
to the colors used in walls, floors, and dishes need not of neces- 
sity add to the expense. 


A knowledge of the needs of the community, therefore, and 
a well-planned scheme of work are foundational in planning a 
truly serviceable equipment. The teacher who plans it should be 
practical, discriminating and adaptable, not patterning her work 
entirely on what is done elsewhere, except in so far as that is 
appropriate to the new locality. In England these matters are 
under government control; in the board schools the course of 
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lessons and the equipment are determined by the government. 
This would not be possible in this country, nor desirable, since 
conditions are so varying. Everything depends, then, on the 
efficiency and common sense of the teacher and the committee in 
charge. 

This pamphlet will treat of what is usually known as domes- 
tic science equipment for cookery, table setting and service, house 
work, laundering and home nursing. It should be noted that 
some of the rooms for these purposes may be utilized for work 
in textiles and in home decoration. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE ROOMS 


Two situations will be considered: (1) The planning for 
rooms in a new building, and (2) the refitting of rooms used for 
other purposes. 


1. The Number. In elementary school work it is often pos- 
sible to devote only one room to domestic science and this is 
usually the kitchen. This kitchen, however, can be used for 
other purposes than cooking only. Housework, to an extent, is 
of course taught in the kitchen. A dining table may also be 
placed in this room, if no other space is available, and the table 
setting and service taught here. With a small portable equip- 
ment some of the simpler laundering processes can also be con- 
ducted. This involves, however, some space where the laundry 
equipment can be stored when not in use. Where no other room 
is available, housework can be taught in other parts of the build- 
ing; sweeping and dusting, for instance, in the class room, or in 
the teacher’s rooms, if such exist. Lessons in home nursing can 
be given in the class room. 


In high schools and colleges more than one room is usually 
allowed. One of the first rooms to provide for is a good store 
room for materials and utensils, as a sufficient space for storing 
provisions makes for greater economy in buying. This room is, 
if anything, more important than the dining room. Next a dining 
room may be added; after this a laundry, and then some room, 
or rooms, where housekeeping can be taught, the conditions being 
made as much like the home as possible. The need of something 
of this kind has been felt so strongly that in a number of new 
buildings, both in Canada and in the United States, a suite of 
rooms like a small apartment has been provided; in other cases 
a small house has been made available, as at the University of 
Illinois. 
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2. Shape and Size. For cookery a room that is longer than 
it is wide is easy to arrange to advantage and is also of agree- 
able shape. A long, narrow room is difficult to furnish conveni- 
ently, and is difficult to light well, unless the long side is exposed 
to the light. A room 24x17 feet is of good proportion and is 
large enough for twenty pupils without extreme crowding. Such 
a room will allow for two gas stoves, two sinks, but does not 
leave space for cupboards to extend into the room. Two feet 
more in each direction is a better size. A room 26 x 38 feet allows 
for from twenty to tweny-four pupils with a larger amount of 
equipment at the sides and better aisle space. There is no room 
for a dining table in the first room. A dining table could be 
placed in the last in the center of a rectangular table. A store 
room need not be large but should be amply provided with cup- 
boards. A room 13 x 14 feet will afford good storage space for 
classes of twenty working continuously. 

A dining room 13 x 16 feet will give space for a table seating 
six or eight guests, leaving room for a small sideboard and space 
for the waitress to pass. It is indeed economy of space and time 
to have a dining room that is not too large. In some cases dining 
rooms have been planned so large that they look bare, and so 
distant from the center of supplies that much time is wasted. 

The laundry should afford space for the tubs, dryer and 
ironing apparatus unless the washing and ironing are done in 
separate rooms. A room 40 x 28 feet allows space for steam 
machinery in addition to other equipment. 

Where a suite of living rooms is planned, of course the rooms 
cannot be large. A small apartment in the new School of House- 
hold Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, measures 18 
feet, 7 inches x 52 feet, 6 inches. An apartment at Macdonald 
College, Quebec, Canada, is larger. 


A number of our colleges and universities are now devoting 
a whole building to Household Economics. These include Do- 
mestic Art and Domestic Science and also laboratories for work 
in science. Such a building is found at the University of Illinois 
and one has just been added to the University of Nebraska. The 
Household Arts Building, Teachers College, is of this type. 
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In selecting old rooms there is often little choice. The size 
of the class should be determined upon, and that room or those 
rooms assigned that fulfil as many of the necessary requirements 
as possible. This plan was followed in 1908 at the Public School, 
Tenafly, New Jersey, where a class room with small adjoining 
rooms was turned into a cooking room. (See Fig. 52.) 


3. The Story and Exposure. The top floor of the building is 
the most desirable if there is an elevator that makes it easy to 
take supplies to the top. In the case of the cooking room it is 
not so much a question of light, as the possibility of better ven- 
tilation, if the room is on this story. Odors from the cooking 
are less liable to penetrate into the other rooms of the building. 
This seems to be equally true whether there is a ventilating sys- 
tem or not. If the basement is well lighted, the cooking room 
can sometimes be better cut off from the rest of the building for 
ventilating purposes, than if it is in any of the intermediate 
stories. This question of lighting is, however, a most important 
one. North light is good for all laboratory work. If the win- 
dows are well placed the light is more evenly distributed than 
where the exposure is southern. Of course, the sunlight adds to 
the cheerfulness of the room, but window shades should be well 
adjusted in this case. The question of light is not so important 
in any of the domestic science work as in the work of the textile 
and sewing classes ; so if there is a choice, the sewing room should 
have the better light. 


4. Ventilation. If there is a ventilating system in the build- 
ing, extra exhaust, with its own special connection, Should be 
provided. Even where the rooms are large and high, the ordinary 
ventilating system is not equal to removing the products of com- 
bustion and the odors, and keeping down the temperature. If 
there is no ventilating system some simple device should be used, 
in order to utilize the windows for ventilation. Of course, win- 
dows must be opened wide for airing, but it often happens that 
currents of air affect oven temperatures and the flames of gas 
stoves. Boards may be placed under the lower sash of the win- 
dow, or screens may be used, filling the lower sash space, covered 
with cheesecloth. Where there is a flue in the room, the chimney 
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can sometimes be utilized for ventilation, by having openings into 


the flue. If any number of gas stoves are used, there should be 
hoods above the stoves. 


An electric fan gives relief in a crowded and ill ventilated 
cooking room. Such a fan known as the Standard Motor can 
be procured for $16.50 from C. W. Leveridge, 183 Greenwich 
Street, New York City. 

5. Windows and Doors. The windows and doors should be 
so placed that the wall space is not too much broken. Plain 
stretches of wall should be planned for cupboards and for black- 
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boards. Good light is obtained if the windows are all on one 
side of the room, provided they are large, and the room is not 
too deep. The doors should, of course, open outward. 

6. Chimney and Flues. The chimney and flues are, of course, 
planned by the architect in relation to other parts of the building. 
It is necessary, if possible, to see that the chimney is well placed 
in relation to the other furnishings of the room. 


7. Gas, Water and Waste Pipes, Steam and Electric Fittings 
have also to be planned by the architect in connection with the 
whole system. The same caution is necessary here as with the 
chimney and flues. 


8. Wall Finish. In the cooking room and laundry it is neces- 
sary to have the wall finish washable. While this is desirable in 
the other rooms, it is essential here. The ideal finish is tiling 
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extending from the floor six or seven feet upward. The wall 
above this tiling may be painted. If the tiling is too costly, the 
whole wall may be painted, using heavy enamel paint below and 
cheaper above. While the cost of paint does not differ in differ- 
ent sections of the country, the cost of labor does, and any esti- 
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Fig. 2. School kitchen planned for 12 pupils, 20x 37 feet 


mates given here can be approximate only. A still cheaper finish 
is paint for the first six or seven feet, with a durable wall wash 
like Alabastine above. Alabastine is a good grade of calcimine 
to be bought at furnishing stores and can be easily applied. It 
does not wash but can be dusted with a wool wall duster or soft 
cloth. If an old wall is to be done over, it may be filled and 
painted, or, if the lower wall is in too bad condition, it may be 
covered with table oilcloth fastened at the top with a narrow 
strip of wood. The wall above the strip may be painted or 
washed with Alabastine. In the dining room it is possible to 
have the wall finish somewhat less expensive. Good colors can 
be obtained in a wash. The ceilings may be washed with Ala- 
bastine or ordinary calcimine. The attractiveness of a room 
depends largely upon the cleanliness and freshness of its walls, 
and here it is that the choice of color is important. 

9. Floor. The question of the laboratory floor is one that 
is much discussed. For cleanliness, durability and attractiveness, 
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tiling is the best. It is costly, but of course wears well and may 
be kept absolutely clean. It is the general opinion in this coun- 
try, however, that too much fatigue results from the use of the 
tiled floor for laboratory work. A good hard wood is con- 
sidered the most desirable. Maple is one of the best, though 
yellow Georgia pine is also excellent. A combination of tiling 
and wood works well, placing the tiling under the sinks and 
under the stoves, in the former case for cleanliness, in the second 
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Fig. 3. School kitchen planned for 15 pupils, 24x 24 feet 


for cleanliness and also for proof against fire. It is difficult to 
have the tiles run into the woodwork without a crack, if the wood 
shrinks ; but if a crack occurs this can be filled in. Terraza and 
cement floors always crack and are not desirable. The objection 
always to the wood floor is the labor involved in keeping it in 
order from day to day. A good method is to rub the floor 
occasionally with oil, washing the floor between the oilings, or 
using some mixture of oil and wax. At Drexel Institute, Penn- 
sylvania, the floors are stained, waxed and rubbed, brushed with 
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a soft brush and dust cloth; they are never oiled or washed. 
Such a floor is, of course, somewhat slippery, which might be 
objectionable in a laboratory for children. Where the floor is 
not new, it may be scraped, planed and stained, and then treated 
with oil or wax. In such a case linoleum is an excellent floor 
covering. The best cloth should be selected, of the inlaid variety, 
not painted on the surface as in the cheaper grades. This cover- 
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Fig. 4. School kitchen planned for 24 pupils, 24 x 41 feet 


ing is pleasant to the foot and is kept clean with no great diffi- 
culty. If the floor underneath is at all rough or uneven, this 
should be remedied before the linoleum is laid. Pains must be 
taken to fasten the linoleum well down at the edges. It is best 
to allow it to stretch for a time before this is done. Cement is 
sometimes used to fill the space between the linoleum and the 
wall. This is not an inexpensive covering, since a good linoleum 
costs $1.50 a square yard and it is not worth while to have the 
cheaper grade. It is, however, durable, lasting for many years. 

10. Woodwork should be as plain as possible and without 
cracks or seams or elaborate mouldings. Plain wood finish can be 
easily cared for. Well painted wood gives also a surface that is 
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easily kept clean, and if made to harmonize with the color of the 
wall, gives a pleasing effect. 
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Fig. 5. School kitchen planned for 16 pupils, 27 x 34 feet 





Sliding doors 





Cost OF WALL FINISH AND LABOR 
New York City, JANUARY, 1909 
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Figures I to 7 inclusive, show kitchens of varying shapes. 
Figure 8 is the floor plan of the small apartment, School of House- 
hold Arts, Teachers College. 

Figure 9 is the plan of a whole department. See also Figures 
28 and 30. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE COOKING LABORATORY 


Points for special study in addition to those already treated 
are the work tables, stoves, sinks, cupboards and lockers, seats 
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Fig. 6. School kitchen, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 








refrigerator, and utensils. It is especially important here to 
study the placing of all these fittings in relation to each other, 
that all may be easily accessible without many steps for either 
teacher or pupils. 
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I. Work TABLES 


There must be enough table space to allow each pupil room 
for work. In our public schools, classes must be large; twenty 
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Fig. 7. Plan of cooking room fittings, Public Elementary School, Boston, 
Mass. 
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is a good number for one teacher to handle, though twenty-four 
is not difficult. Above this it requires much skill in the teacher 
to handle her class, and both teacher and pupils work at a dis- 
advantage. The general practice in this country is to provide 
for individual work, or for work in small groups. The idea that 
the school kitchen should be as much like the home as possible 
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College, Columbia University 
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is, in some cases, responsible for an equipment that does not 
allow for individual activity. Home conditions cannot be dupli- 
cated in regard to table space, because twenty children cannot 
work well at a table large enough for only one or two. If the 
room is smal! and table space small, the class must number less 
than twenty. A work table to be convenient must also be so 
arranged that no floor room is wasted. Here the strength of the 
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teacher may be saved, if an arrangement is possible that enables 
her to see easily all the members of the class at work. 


A variety of floor plans is possible, and there is a wide range 
of selection in form and material, with a corresponding variation 
in cost. 


Tables may be either movable or fixed. 


a. Movable Tables. The movable table is advisable where 
strict economy is necessary. Stained packing boxes, or common 
wooden kitchen tables either old or new, or wooden horses with 
movable boards on top, have been used successfully ; and in some 
instances, as in the district schools of Canada, boards are even 
placed on top of the desks in the classroom.. In one school in 
the United States where only $100 could be appropriated for 
equipment, the instructor secured library tables that were no 
longer in use, her pupils assisting her in scraping the tops and 
coating them with white enamel paint. The domestic science 
classes in this school numbered only twelve or fifteen and ample 
working space was thus afforded at the cost of the painting. 
Such simple arrangements are desirable in introducing the work 
in schools where funds are limited, or in city settlement schools. 

The stained packing box (see Fig. 46), dimensions 24 x 24 
x 321% inches, cost of stain artd shelf 50 cents, and for zinc top 
50 cents, total, $1.00. 


Kitchen tables cost: without drawer, dimensions 3 x 2 feet, 
$1.89; with drawer, dimensions, 3 x 2 feet, $2.80; without 
drawer, dimensions 314 x 2% feet, $2.31; with drawer, dimen- 
sions 31%4 x 2% feet, $3.29; with zinc top, dimensions 3 x 2 
feet, without drawer, $4.35. 


If the top of the kitchen table is of soft wood, this involves 
much scrubbing and stains cannot always be removed. Some 
form of mat should be supplied in order to protect the table from 
the heat of a hot utensil. A good varnish like spar varnish fills 
the wood and makes it easier to keep the table clean. The 
varnish is, of course, easily marred by heat and needs to be 
renewed from time to time. 

The legs of the table are more easily kept clean if they are 
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painted with enamel paint or coated with shellac, and the cost is 
very slight. 

The kitchen tables can be arranged in any of the ways sug- 
gested for the fixed tables, and gas piping can be connected with 
them and an individual gas stove used as with the fixed table. 
The cost for a class of twenty, two at a table, using tables 3% 
x 2% feet, would be $18.90. 

b. Fixed Tables. These can easily be made very costly; but 
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Fig. 10, parallel; Fig. 11, slanted; Fig. 12, hollow-square arrangement 
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tables can be built in by a local carpenter at comparatively small 
expense. It is better to have them, when possible, than the 
kitchen tables, because one is free to select the proper dimensions, 
and a better material can be used for the tops. The supports of the 
table are sometimes made of metal; either iron piping or solid 
iron, enameled or nickeled. 

A new table is on the market where the top only is of wood, 
the lower part, including drawers and cupboards, being made of 
steel. This is expensive, and so far has been used Only in diet 
kitchens. In places where both lumber and labor are high, it 
would be well to submit a design and obtain an estimate from 
some firm that manufactures school tables, as for instance, the 
Economy Drawing Table Company, Toledo, Ohio. This is sup- 
posed to reduce the cost. 

1. Parallel Tables. (Fig. 10.) These are convenient in a long 
and narrow room, and secondly in a room where serving is to be 
done as well as cooking; the cooking in such a case can be car- 
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ried on in one part of the room and the serving in the other. A 
similar plan is used in Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, where two 
parallel tables are at one end of the room, leaving good space at 
the other end for sinks, stoves, and other fittings. (See Fig. 57.) 
This is not a good arrangement except in somewhat small classes, 
say from 10 to 16; but it is convenient for the teacher, who can 
pass down easily between the two tables. 
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Arrangement of tables. Fig. 13, hollow square with openings adapted to a 


particular room; Fig. 14, group tables 


2. Double Parallel Tables. This is an excellent arrange- 
ment for economizing floor space, but it is a difficult one for the 
instructor, since she must sometimes pass rapidly from one sec- 
tion to another; and it is a very poor arrangement for young 
pupils. Then, too, the gas piping for individual stoves must 
come up through the center of the table. There is no difficulty 
in this unless a gas leak occurs, when the leak is very difficult to 
repair. 

3. Slanted Table. (Fig. 11.) This is a plan that obviates 
somewhat the difficulty in the parallel tables. Here twenty-four 
pupils may easily be accommodated in a comparatively small 
space and the teacher standing at one end can easily look down 
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the three tables and see where help is needed. This has been 
used successfully in a public school kitchen. 

4. The Rectangular or Hollow Square. (Fig. 12.) If space 
is available, this is by far the best table arrangement for all school 
work, and some instructors prefer it for college work. This 
arrangement may be varied in the floor plan to suit the shape of 
the room. The figure given illustrates a form wide open at one 
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Fig. 15. Table with open shelves only, or shelves with drop front 


end. The table can be made to accommodate a larger number of 
pupils by having a small opening at both ends. Figure 13 shows 
the same form with irregular openings adapted to a particular 
room. There should always be two openings in the table. The 
great advantage of this arrangement, in general, is that the 
instructor is able to observe her class easily and pass from one 
pupil to the other without any loss of time. 

5. Group Tables. (Fig. 14.) Group tables economize space 
and allow the pupils to pass back and forth through the room 
with freedom. The objection is the same as in the case of the 
double parallel; that is, the teacher cannot see all the pupils at 
the same time. This plan is not a good one for elementary school 
work; it may be used in secondary work, although it is better 
still for maturer students. 

6. Single Tables in Rows. The single table gives each pupil 
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individual freedom and a condition more like that in the home 
kitchen. This arrangement is in use at the Carnegie Technical 
School, Pittsburg, and will be used in the new School of 
Household Arts, Teachers College. In this latter case the tables 
will be placed back to back with a row of stoves between the 
rows of tables. Single tables can also be arranged in a rect- 
angular form. This plan is too costly on the whole for school 
work, since the labor involved in making is more than that in 
building a continuous table. It is an excellent plan, however, for 
advanced students. 

Dimensions—Heights are: minimum, 31 inches for children; 
maximum, 32 to 34 inches for adults. Depth: minimum, 20 
inches for children; maximum, 24 inches for adults. The 20- 
inch depth is rather narrow, except for young children. Any 
depth beyond 24 inches is not generally useful; especially if the 
individual gas stoves are placed at the back of the table the reach 
is too long. Width for each pupil: minimum, 24 inches; maxi- 
mum, as much as the size of the room and the funds will allow; 
30 inches, however, allows good working space. Twenty-four 
inches can be used only with children and even then it is a little 
crowded. This space, however, will serve. 

7. Designs for Shelves and Drawers. It is these table attach- 
ments that add materially to the cost of the table, not so much in 
material as in the labor involved in construction. They do add, 
however, to the utility of the table, and save much time and labor 
in the carrying about of utensils and materials. 

The drawers should be subdivided with movable partitions, in 
order that the small utensils may be kept well in order. The 
partitions can be made of thin wood, to move in slots, such as 
are found in desk drawers. Usually two partitions are used, but 
at the Lillian Massey School, University of Toronto, a drawer 
with many partitions, allowing not more than one article in each 
space, proves very convenient. White table oilcloth is recom- 
mended for the bottom of the drawer, although some teachers 
prefer to have plain shellac, which can be renewed from time to 
time, or enamel paint. 

a. The simplest attachment is a shelf placed beneath the table 
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top at a distance of 6 or 634 inches and open on all sides. (Fig. 
15.) The chief recommendation for this plan is its cheap- 
ness. Small utensils can, of course, be kept on this shelf, but in 
order to take them out or put them away the pupils have either 
to bend or kneel, and the utensils are difficult to reach; then, too, 
the shelf is open to the dust. This plan, however, is in use in 
some of our public school kitchens, and in one, at least, of the 
technical training schools. (See Drexel Institute Kitchen, Fig. 
57-) 

b. Inclosed shelf with drop front. (Fig. 15.) This plan 
costs more but the dust is kept out. 
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Fig. 16. Table with one drawer 


c. A single drawer of the depth indicated, with partitions, 
will hold all the small utensils necessary and make them more 
available than they are with the shelf, or drop front. (Fig. 16.) 
It is true that it is not easy to keep the drawer clean. The pupils 
are apt to leave the drawer open a crack and flour and crumbs 
easily fall in. This objection can be partly overcome by having 
the table top project at least one inch beyond the front of the 
drawer, and also by training the pupils to close the drawer. 

d. A cupboard below with drawers either for utensils, or for 
utensils and provisions. (Figs. 17 and 18.) 

The arrangement indicated in the plate gives room for a suffi- 
cient number of utensils for advanced work. The drawers are 
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arranged as in Fig. 18. The provision drawer holds sugar, 
flour, salt, pepper, and the common spices. This plan saves 
labor and time in carrying about these provisions. The roll 
front does away with the inconvenient door and costs very 
little more than the door. The disadvantage of this low cupboard 
is that the utensils are difficult to reach. This model is expensive. 

e. This shows drawers and cupboards below and above. (Fig. 
19. ) 















































Fig. 17. Table with drawers and cupboards underneath 


f. Shelves above and drawers and cupboards below. (Fig. 20.) 

These two models can be used only where the individual stove 
is not to stand on the top. They are the designs of the tables 
used at Teachers College in the new School of Household Arts. 
In Fig. 19 the cupboards are placed above at a convenient height 
in order that they can be easily reached. The bottom of the 
cupboard is high enough above the top of the table to make all 
of the top of the table available. In Fig. 19 the stove is entirely 
separate from the table. 

Fig. 20 shows another arrangement with most of the cupboard 
and drawer space below, with one shelf only above where books 
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and other articles may be placed. The stove is to be attached to 
the side of the table, with a slate back, thus having the stove top 
level with the table top. 

These designs may be used in any of the floor plans indicated, 
yet certain combinations are better than others. The design with 
shelf only would not be good form for a group table arrange- 
ment. The drop front, or single drawer can be used with any 
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Fig. 18. Details of the same table as in Fig. 17 


of the floor plans. Fig. 17, if used in one of the continuous 
plans, gives space for stools underneath. Other designs for both 
the continuous and the group table may be found in the different 
illustrations in this pamphlet. 

8. Other Table Attachments. Where the group table or 
single table is used, a small swinging towel rack of wood or 
nickel may be attached to the side. Hooks for dish pans may 
be screwed into the side of the table, or in case of the continuous 
table, placed on the inside. Space for a moulding board may be 
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allowed under the table top and above the drawer; care should 
be taken, however, to see always that the moulding board is dry 
before it is slipped into place. A less expensive arrangement is 
to buy a small moulding board and hang it on the end of a single 
or group table, or underneath a continuous table at right angles 
to the length of the table between the drawers. 

9g. Materials. The table top and other parts of the table must 
be considered separately, since a cheaper material can be used 
below, while the top must be of good quality. The table top 
should be easy to clean, non-absorbent, fire-proof, if possible, 
durable and not resonant. It is impossible to find any one ma- 





-PRONT VIEW- -END VIEW- 
Fig. 19. Drawers and cupboards below and above the table-top 


terial that combines all these qualities. Wood is cheaper than 
any form of the fire-proof materials, and must be used for this 
reason in many places. The wood should always be protected 
by some kind of mat, say zinc, metal lined. Hard woods are desir- 
able and of these maple is the best. It has a hard, close grain, a 
good color, and better wearing qualities than oak. Of the fire- 
proof tops in use, slate is one of the cheaper, but it is unattrac- 
tive in color and absorbs grease. Marble comes next in the scale 
of cost, but it stains and cracks. Glass and vitrified tiling are 
about the same in price, but so far as it has been tried glass has 
not proved satisfactory. A number of kinds have been in use 
and if information is correct, in every case the glass has finally 
cracked with heat. Where the stove is not placed on the table 
top, the new opaque glass is an ideal material; the surface is 
entirely non-absorbent, it is smooth, easily cleansed, and does 
not crack when an ordinary weight is dropped upon it. Vitrified 
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tiling is non-absorbent, has a good color, cleanses easily, and has 
no surface glazing to crackle with the heat. If well laid there 
is no warping of the top. The one objection is that the cement 
wears out by degrees and dirt collects. The vitrified tiling comes 
in either the hexagonal or square form and gives most satisfac- 
tory and desirable tops. An attempt has been made to have this 
tiling moulded in large sections, but in the baking these sections 
warp. 

There are a number of compositions on the market that are 
sometimes recommended for table tops. One of these is known 
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Fig. 20. One shelf above, drawers and cupboards below top of table 


as Alberine. One or two teachers have reported this top as not 
satisfactory in regard to durability. With most of these com- 
positions, there is cracking, and they are absorptive. Another 
material is known as white enameled lava. This is in use at the 
Carnegie Food Laboratory, Boston, Mass. This material is said 
to bear heat well, and to be non-absorptive. It is, however, 
very costly. 


Cost oF TABLE Tops 
ieeie: ‘without laber. 2.6 os cscs cssccwegne coestovgeaseescll @@ f aeeee 
oe ee er ree Peer re ee Pe: 
Opaque glass, Novus 24 X 24 iM.........c.ccccceccsceeees 75 
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Cost oF TABLES 
(Prices Quotep New York City, Dec. 1909) 


Fig. 16, single drawer, maple top, ash below, 20 pupils....... $100.00 
Fig. 17, vitrified tile top held with nickel plated bars, quecteced ok 
below, 20 pupils ......... 725.00 


Fig. 17, vitrified tile top held with ‘eiceel ol ated have, aah ‘tile, 
$50 less than above. 


ee ee ls cc teecbeceiadcccscdeccsseeseasss | SOROD 
Fig. 19, drawers and cupboards, oak, top of Carrara glass, nickel 
plated supports, each pupil.. aoe beetad cate anche. 2 
Fig. 20, same material as the one above, anu aii. iat oats Me ae, 5 43.00 
II. Seats 


It is necessary to provide seats of some kind, even if little 
time is given in the cooking laboratory to recitation. If the 
cooking room is large, the best arrangement is to place two or 
three rows of seats or chairs at the end of the room near the 
blackboard. This enables the teacher to gather her class for a 
short time for discussion or note taking. It is seldom, however, 
that space permits this arrangement. If not, stools should be 
provided or some kind of seat attached to the working table. 


Stools. This is the most inexpensive form of seat, if a 
plain wood top stool is furnished. A stool should be selected 
with legs that spread as little as possible; the height depends 
upon the height of the table. Children should be given a lower 
stool than adults. It is convenient to have a stool low enough 
to push underneath the table. This is possible if the table has a 
shelf or one drawer underneath. Stools are always more or less 
in the way of the pupils when they are at work, therefore they 
should be either pushed back against the wall, or under the 
table. The legs should be tipped with rubber in order to avoid 
noise when they are moved. A more comfortable stool has a 
cane seat. Stools may be purchased at almost any furniture 
dealer’s, and reduced rates are given by the dozen. A back is 
sometimes attached, but the stools are used so little that the back 
is not really necessary and adds to the expense. 

2. Attached Seats. There are two kinds: 
a. A seat that pulls out from underneath the drawer of a 
table. This is the cheapest of the attached seats. It should be 
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planned when the design is made, and built in by the carpenter. 
This can be used either with the continuous or group table where 
the space below the drawer is not filled up with a cupboard. It 
can easily be pushed back when not wanted and is therefore con- 
venient ; care should be taken to have it made sufficiently strong. 
Its great disadvantage is its discomfort, owing to the cramped 
position that it necessitates. It can be used only for a short 
space of time. 

b. A wooden seat with an iron bracket may be attached to 
the side of a table arranged according to the group plan; and 
with some designs, on a continuous table. (See Fig. 23.) The 
bracket can be hinged to swing sideways and the seat can be 
made to turn down. There are a variety of these seats on the 
market which may be obtained from some of the large stool or 
store furniture companies. These cost less when purchased by 
the dozen. 

Prices are: plain wooden stool, 17 inches height x 13 inches 
diameter, 50 cents; cane seat stool, 21'%4 inches height x 13% 
inches diameter, $1.50; wooden seat with iron bracket (Fig. 23), 
about $2.00. 


III. Sroves 


The kind of stove selected depends upon the fuel or fuels that 
are used in the neighborhood of the school. The grade and 
pattern depend upon the resources of the school and the social 
condition of the pupils. In the public schools of our large cities 
it is well to have both coal and gas, since both of these fuels are 
in common use. In cities where the gas rate is reasonable and 
the nickel in the slot system is used, the use of gas is increasing. 
In smaller towns coal is apt to be the ordinary fuel, except in 
natural gas regions. In some rural districts wood is still the 
common fuel. The use of kerosene, however, is very common 
in small towns and in rural districts, and in such cases there 
should be a good kerosene stove. There is no reason why the 
use of the small kerosene stove and some form of the fireless 
cooker should not be taught in the city schools, since they make 
for economy and for comfort in the summer to the city dwelier. 
A useful lesson to a public school would be the making of the 
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fireless cooker, which can be done at so little expense and which 
is really so valuable. 


A good fireless cooker for school use is made in a large 
wooden pail, with two cushions, one for the top and one for 
the bottom, and one long one which will fit the inner circum- 
ference of the pail. In this space a granite kettle to fit should 
be placed. The cushions should be covered with denim and 
filled with either excelsior or hay, or sawdust. A fireless cooker 
may be even cheaper than this one; but if an inferior pail is 
used it is apt to leak and if the outer box is not well made it 
is, of course, not air tight. An old wash boiler, or a wooden 
packing box may be used in place of the wooden pail, if in 
good condition, or an old trunk. 

In laboratories for research work, and those where teachers 
are trained, as many types of stoves should be furnished as 
possible—coal, gas, kerosene, electric attachments, denatured 
alcohol stoves, the Atkinson cooker, and the fireless cookers. 

Two sizes of stoves need to be supplied: the large stove, 
usually placed at the side of the room, and the individual stove 
placed upon the work table, one for each pupil.’ For a class 
of twenty children doing individual work, two stoves of ordinary 
size should be provided in order to afford space for baking, 
or, one gas stove and one coal stove. Sometimes portable ovens 
are used, placed upon the individual stoves, but these are not 
altogether satisfactory. 

A gas stove of some well-known make should be selected, 
eare being taken to see that the burners have drilled holes, 
and the burners and tops so arranged that they can be easily 
cleansed. The oven should be double, the oven burner giving 
a good blue flame. A gas stove that has the oven above is 
easier for an adult to use than the ordinary form with the oven 
below; the stoves with the oven below the top are, however, 
less expensive. 


The coal stove need not be large nor expensive for school 
use; indeed, it is better to have a small portable range easily 


*In the German Housekeeping Schools the stoves stand in the center 
of the room, or free from the wall. 
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managed by the pupils than a large and expensive one. A range 
with six holes, a good oven and damper arrangements, and 
removable tops can be bought at a reasonable price. Large 
ranges costing from $70 upward are not serviceable except in 
diet kitchens or lunch rooms where a large amount of food 
is to be cooked. A stove plain in construction and finish should 
be selected, if possible, rather than those designs with absurdly 
elaborate decoration. 


Price List or Stoves AND Hoops 


Gas stove, 4 burners, with broiler and oven.................. $18.50 
Gas stove, same dimensions as above, oven above ............ 25.20 
Small portable coal range, 6 holes, good oven and drafts, re- 

SRNS GOON ook ccceuneacecrbawasteskcsa cine eeerieeorsns 14.00-1 5.00 


Coal range, 8 holes, 2 ovens, shelf for dishes, water back, re- 
volving and sifting grate, top of oven plastered to be non- 


seer. ae <a cats Vcd ds eedncee Cees Gast ao bas 30.00 
Large coal range of steel, or the French range.............. 70.00 
Hood, about SoS EGET ee oe ae ae ae 10.00 
Electric oven, dimensions 17 x 13 x 12 in. (inside).......... 30.00-40.00 
Blue flame kerosene stove, 2 burners, portable oven .......... 10.00-15.00 
Aladdin cooker on stand, lamp underneath .................. 30.00 

(Asbestos Paper Co., 71 Kilby St., Boston, Mass.) 
me Commerce] Greless GOMES os cc cece ccsicegestess.seeee OSRCREE 
promne-mntle Greless COOMBES. cic cs cicccecccsccscevestisnnse 34 SR 


Individual Stoves. The purpose of these small stoves is 
to allow for individual work. The argument that they are not 
practical because different from the stoves used at home, is 
answered by the fact that the use of the small stove, either gas 
or kerosene, is common in both city and country homes. In 
city schools the small stoves are always gas stoves, but kerosene 
may be used when gas is not available. The blue flame kerosene 
stove is better than the yellow flame, although it is more ex- 
pensive. 

Electric plates are, as yet, too costly for general use. For 
instance, one, 7 inches in diameter, cost $8.25 (net) in 1907. 

As yet denatured alcohol stoves are expensive. In the course 
of a few years we shall probably have stoves of a type which will 
be most useful for individual school work. : 
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a. The Single Gas Stove. 

The most economical plan is to buy one of the small gas 
stoves on the market. Many good stoves can now be found 
at house furnishing shops, or they can be bought directly from 
the manufacturer. A gas stove for this purpose should stand 
high enough from the table to allow the table to be cleansed 
easily; the top should be large enough to hold a good sized 
utensil well, and as flat as possible in order that the utensil 
may not tilt. The legs of the stove should not spread too much. 
The burner should be of a form to be easily cleansed. Several 
makes have a removable burner that can be easily washed. A 
nickel plated stove is easily kept clean although it discolors 
from continuous use. 








Fig. 21 Fig. 22 


Fig. 21. Table with stove at side. Manual Training High School, Toledo, 

Ohio 
Fig. 22. Table with stove in the center. Manual Training High School, 

Toledo, Ohio 

These stoves may be attached by rubber tubing to a gas pipe 
that runs along the back of a continuous table, or may be con- 
nected by gas piping. In group tables gas piping may be run 
through the table and the small stove attached to that. The 
rubber tubing should be of the kind used in a chemical laboratory. 
The advantage of the rubber tubing is that the stove may be 
easily moved when the table is to be scrubbed, and it also 
allows the stove to be pulled forward, if necessary, toward the 
front of the table. It has to be renewed from time to time, 
and should be carefully wired on to the stove to prevent slipping 
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off. Gas pipe makes the stove steadier, but of course the stove 
cannot be moved. A hinged joint was tried in one school, which 
allowed the stove to be turned upward while the table was being 
cleaned; the plan was not thought to be successful because 
leakage frequently occurred at the joints. 

A number of special patterns have been devised, made to 
order, and used with success. 

Hot Plate No. 1, used at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (Figs. 24 and 37.) This plate has a cast iron top with 
two holes, and a cover on each. The supports have holes at 
the base which slip over nickel plated pins fastened on the back 
of the table. A Bunsen burner with a rose top is used for each 
hole. Care should be taken in selecting a Bunsen burner to 

















Fig. 23 Fig. 24 
Fig. 23. Section of continuous table, with place for swinging seat 


Fig. 24. Hot plate, No. 1, used at Teachers College 
see that the diameter of the top is not too wide, for the flames 
should not extend beyond the edge of the hole in the hot 
plate. The Bunsen burners may be attached by rubber tubing, 
or by iron piping so joined that the stop cock is at the side of 
the hot plate. The advantage of this plate is that it allows room 
for two utensils with the full gas flame underneath, and also with 
covers and the gas turned low will allow cooking at a low 
temperature. The heat is evenly distributed throughout the 
plate and thus the plate is more like the top of an ordinary stove. 
If held by pins and not screwed to the table, it is easily taken 
off to be cleaned and also for the cleansing of the table. Its 
one disadvantage is that it radiates a great amount of heat. It 
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is made to order by Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse, Wooster 
Street, New York City. 

A better plan for this hot plate would probably be an attach- 
ment by a bracket of the right-angled variety fastened to the back 
of the table. This would leave the table space entirely free. 
This latter plan would be possible only on a continuous or single 
table. 

Hot Plate No. 2. (Fig. 25.) This is a modification of No. 1. 
[It was designed for the Hartford High School by Mr. Charles 
Howe. The gas piping comes up through the table and forms a 
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Fig. 25. Hot plate, No. 2, used at Hartford High School 








support for the plate itself, as well as for the Bunsen burners. 
This leaves the tables free and it is considered by those who have 
used it to be a most convenient form of the hot plate. 

Hot Plate No. 3. (Fig. 55.) This is in use at the Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. This has no covers. 

One objection to the individual stove placed on the table 
top is that the height is inconvenient when a utensil is placed 
on the stove. This difficulty may be obviated in a table of the 
group type by sinking the stove in an open space at the center 
of the table, thus having the stove top level with the table top. 
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(Fig. 22.) Another arrangement which has the same result 
is to attach the stove to the side of the table. This has been done 
in one cooking room at the Manual Training High School, 
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Fig. 26. Continuous stand, Bunsen burners, Simmons College, Boston, 
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Fig. 27. Continuous rack, Bunsen burners, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, 
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Toledo, Ohio. (Fig. 21.) This device has been adopted in one 
of the laboratories of the School of Household Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. A stove with an oven under- 
neath will be attached to the table. (Fig. 20.) The table is 
protected from the heat of the stove by slate. 
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b. Continuous Rack, Bunsen Burners. 


This style of stove is considered convenient by some teachers. 
The stand itself is a permanent fixture in connection with the 
table, is therefore steady and leaves clear table space when the 
gas pipe runs on the back of the table or comes up through 
the table. Bunsen burners are used underneath the stove and are 
attached as already indicated. Most of the designs are easily 
cleansed. This arrangement is not inexpensive since the work 
must be done to order and special work is costly nowadays. In 
any case, with this type of stove it would be necessary to submit 
the design to a local plumber for an estimate. 


Rack No. 1. In this design the supports are of iron piping, 
the top being made of heavy wire gauze; strong supports are 
fastened to the table. Piping is used for the lengthwise and 
crosswise supports of the wire. 


Rack No. 2. In this design the supports, top, and movable 
cross-bars are of nickeled steel. See Fig. 26 for dimensions and 
details. This form is now used at Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Rack No. 3. This form is in use at the Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. Here the bars are not movable and so the 
stand is less expensive. The price is included in the estimate 
of the cost of the whole table on page 64. (Figs. 27 and 58.) 


Price List 
Each 20 
Stove Pupils 
Hot plate, No. 1, (with plain iron top).................. $3.75 $75.00 
a siisbesedehsiehbess.s0 hs a8 b0cccrecuenees 2.50 50.00 
Rin cimosees ty apes ardapeen ee Ciake exec e's 1.50 30.00 
Rack, No. 1, 24-inch table space, including burners...... 60.00 
(Estimate given by New York plumber) 
eS ee 3.50 
Gas piping attachment, 45 ft., including connections for 40 
I, ME EE, e's Sw bveves cece ce secccsvess 36.18 
Rubber tubing, 20 in., each burner, per yd............... 33 
Bunsen burners, rose tops .............2.0.0.55. kwebieke .50 
Portable ovens for use on small stoves ................. 2.00 


Zinc mats, asbestos lined, 12 x 12 im..................... 40 
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IV. Sinxs 


Both large and small sinks may be used in the cooking room, 
the large size at the side of the room as in the home kitchen, 
the smaller sinks connected with the tables or standing near 
them. The use of a number of small sinks adds materially to 
the cost of the equipment, both in the cost of the sinks them- 
selves and in the additional plumbing necessary. In an inex- 
pensive equipment only one sink is possible, or two at most. 
The small sinks add greatly to the convenience of the kitchen, 
for the hot and cold water are thus near the work table. Where 
parallel tables are used, small sinks may be placed at the ends 
of each section; in the rectangular table, at the corners; with 
the single group tables, at the side or between the tables. (Figs. 
Ig and 20, and 55 and 56.) The chief objection to this plan 
is the additional plumbing that has to be cared for, as untrained 
workers may be careless in allowing scraps of materials to pass 
into the trap. This arrangement does not work well unless 
attention is paid to training the pupils in the care of the sinks. 

The best material on the whole is porcelain. An iron sink 
enameled is fairly desirable, though liable to crack. It is better 
to use a sink of the commercial type either zinc or slate, rather 
than to have a sink fitted into the work table. This latter 
arrangement does not allow for open plumbing, while the former 
does. 

Nickel plate is a good material for all the sink attachments. 
High faucets should be avoided, if possible, since the force of 
the water causes spattering. A faucet permitting a continuous 
supply of water should be selected since this allows for thorough 
flushing of the traps and also will furnish power for running a 
knife cleaner or some other mechanical device. The danger 
from flooding can be avoided by an overflow opening. 

The trap should be of the S variety, easily opened for 
cleansing. The strainer over the trap should be fine. 

A drain board is often provided for a large sink at the side 
of the room. If this is of wood, however, it is extremely hard 
to keep clean. A porcelain drain board is expensive and needs 
always to have a cloth placed upon it when dishes are drained 
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on it. A small kitchen table beside the sink, covered either with 
zinc or table ailcloth, is much less expensive and on the whole 
more cleanly, if not quite so convenient. 

The prices range according to style and size, from $25 to $80. 
Second-hand porcelain sinks may be purchased for from three 
to six dollars. This price is quoted in New York City, March, 
1909. 

V. SHELVES AND CUPBOARDS 


A good supply of shelf, cupboard room, and drawers adds 
much to the convenience of the laboratory. It is almost im- 
possible to say just how much these articles should cost. The 
amount of space devoted to these fittings must vary greatly with 
the amount of wall space available. Then, the lumber and car- 
penter work vary greatly in different parts of the country. The 
following suggestions, however, may prove useful. 

Shelves may be made of packing boxes to accompany the 
cooking tables made of the same kind. (Fig. 46.) A ready-made 
kitchen cupboard is furnished at house furnishing stores, that is 
not expensive and that might be used where no great amount 
of space is necessary. These ready-made cupboards have the 
advantage of doors which keep out dust. (Fig. 36.) Then, 
again, a carpenter can construct open shelves of some cheap wood 
which can be stained or painted and a curtain of washable 
material hung in front. 

The next step in advance is to construct closed cupboards 
with glass doors the whole length, or else with glass doors above, 
cupboards and drawers below. The woodwork may be either 
a painted wood or a better grade wood with the natural finish. 
Shelves should be provided of varying widths; wide shelves 
or cupboards deep enough to hold large utensils, say, six-quart 
kettle or a steam cooker. Too deep a cupboard or too wide a 
shelf, however, wastes space. A set of narrow shelves wide 
enough for a small jar economizes space and time. If several 
rows of jars are set upon a deep shelf it is not easy to find those 
that stand behind and it is difficult to keep the jars in order. 
There should be graded spaces between the shelves. This can 
be arranged for by having the shelves movable unless it is de- 
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termined beforehand just what articles are to stand upon the 
shelves. 


PRICES 
Packing box shelf, 13 x 27 x 41% in. stained, with curtain rod and 
ucmdeie curtain Conk Ge 6 iow ca donk cdtnncandscccveveeeunsxs $0.50 
Open shelves, washable curtain (carpenter estimate, New York _— 
Jan. 1909), (per running ft.) . — ‘ 15 
Cupboard, 40 x I5 x 72 in. fasuidhed ie a  depetnent | store len 
TO: DOP sk xme cscs chp pence pated ied eibnes abbbandareernie ssa see 9.75 


Cabinet, in pine, stained, 17% in. long x 16 in. deep x 8 ft. 8 in. high 
(Estimate for town in Ontario, furnished by MacDonald Institute) 70.00 
VI. Oruer FIttTINGs FoR THE CooKING Room 

It is well, if possible, to have a blackboard on the wall; if 
a movable blackboard, either hanging or standing on the floor. 

Where hot water is not supplied and where there is gas in 
the building, it is necessary to have a gas water heater in the 
room. Many designs are furnished by gas supply companies 
and a good one can be bought for about $10. If there is no gas 
and no hot water, a water back should be connected with the 
coal stove. If these arrangements are all impossible, a large 
pail should be provided where a sufficient amount of water can 
be heated on the stove. 

Supply Tables. It is necessary to have somewhere in the 
room a table for supplies, which may also be used by the teacher. 

If space allows, it is well to have two tables, one devoted 
entirely to the teacher’s use. An ordinary kitchen table will of 
course serve for the former, which can be left unfinished, or 
covered with a kitchen oilcloth. A convenient table for the 
teacher, especially if she demonstrates, is one of the ready-made 
tables with drawers underneath for utensils and some provisions. 
One of this type can be obtained for from $5 to $6. Where 
the rooms are large and not near the source of supplies, it is 
well to have the supply table on rollers. This can have a shelf 
underneath. 

Rolling table, soft wood, 1 shelf underneath, top and shelf 
zinc covered, 36 inches long by 27 inches wide by 32 inches 
high, cost in New York in 1906, $8.00. A rolling table, oak, 1 
shelf underneath, 37% inches long by 17% inches wide by 31 
inches high, cost in New York in 1902, $36.00. 
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Refrigerators. These range in style and price from the small 
and inexpensive icebox to the expensive patterns with many 
compartments and very fine finish. The size of the refrigerator 
depends, of course, upon the amount of work done in the kitchen. 
The large refrigerator, of course, makes it possible to keep sup- 
plies over from day to day and class to class, when these are 
meeting frequently. The prices range from $5 to $75 upward. 
A refrigerator of the latter size gives space for materials for 400 
students a week. 

Plate Warmers. Where steam heat is available a plate warmer 
may be installed which will also serve as a bread raiser. Plate 
warmers are furnished by radiator companies for use in dining 
rooms, or a plate warmer can be constructed of sheet iron by a 
local plumber. 


VII. UvTENsILs 


Great care needs to be exercised in the selection of utensils 
for school use, since the success of the work depends so much 
upon having the right tools at hand. It is not economy to buy 
poor utensils. It is better to have one knife with a good edge 
than two cheaper ones bought from the ten-cent store. It is 
also better, where funds are low, to have one good knife rather 
than an inferior knife and an apple corer. Few people recognize 
the fact that a good knife is an indispensable kitchen tool. 

In general, utensils should be selected that are easily kept 
clean, without seams, angles and cracks where the food easily 
collects. Many utensils and dishes that are attractive to the 
eye are found lacking in these requirements. It is well to dis- 
cover whether a pitcher will pour, before it is purchased. A 
coffee-pot with a lip rather than a spout is not only labor saving, 
but furnishes better coffee, since the long spout is often im- 
perfectly cleaned. 

Materials. On the whole, some kind of enamel ware is the 
best for most utensils; the attractive white enamel does not wear 
so well as some of the darker colors. Poor tin is not economical 
as it does not wear well. The enamel ware is good for measuring 
cups, plates, pitchers, saucepans, and those utensils where the 
heat is not too intense. Frying pans should be of iron or steel. 
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Earthenware should be used when possible for bowls and 
jars, and the heavier kind for certain cooking processes, as in 
the baking of popovers, puddings, and the slow cooking of meat 
and other food in the oven. 

Sizes. For individual work the utensils should not be too 
large; a pint bowl, pint saucepan, and a double boiler holding a 
quart are large enough. Some large utensils, both kettles and 
pans, are, of course, to be provided for group work. It must be 
remembered that no two teachers will select identical sets of 
utensils. The following list is intended to give what might be 
called a fair average; this could be used in high school work 
as well as in elementary school work. Such a list would form 
part of an equipment costing, say, from $400 to $500 or more. 
It would need to be cut down for an equipment costing from 
$200 to $300. In cutting down this list fewer articles could be 
furnished to each pupil and a number of utensils could be omitted, 
as, for instance, the set of larding needles. The ice-cream 
freezer can be omitted and the home-made variety substituted,— 
a large tub and tin pail or wooden pail. 


Succestep List or UTENSILS 
One for Each Pupil 
(*Two Each) 


Size Material Price 
Bowl* 1 qt. Earthen $0.16 
Bread board Small Wooden 45 
Dover beater Io 
Egg beater Medium Wire 05 
Frying pan Small Iron 15 
Kitchen fork Steel, wooden handle, 15 
Kitchen knife Steel, wooden handle, 15 
Mat 8 in. sq. Asbestos 05 
Measuring cup Half-pint Tin 05 
Mixing spoon Medium Wooden 06 
Pan Small Granite .22 
Pepper shaker Glass 15 
Plate Granite 18 
Pop-over cup Earthen 05 
Salt shaker Glass 15 


Saucepan with cover 1 pt. Granite .30 


i 
: 
i 
‘i 


=e c= 
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Spatula 
Tablespoon 
Teaspoon* 
Vegetable knife 


Biscuit cutter 
Bread pan 
Coffee pot 
Colander 

Dish pan 
Double boiler* 
Grater 

Potato masher 
Rinsing pan 
Rolling pin 
Scrubbing brush 
Skimmer 
Strainer 

Teapot 
Vegetable brush 


Apple-corer 
Bowl 

Chopping bowl 
Chopping knife 
Muffin pan, deep 
Nutmeg grater 
Pitchers 


Baking dish 
Cake pan 
Double boiler 
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Medium 


One for 





(*One for Each Preferred) 


Medium 
I pt. 
Medium 
Small 


I qt. 
Small 
2 


Small 
Small 
Medium 
I pt. 
Small 


One for 


3 qt. 


8 in. pan 


1 and 1% pts. 
I, 2 and 3 ats. 


One for 


3 pts. 
Medium 


2 qts. 








Steel 24 
Plated 25 
Plated 15 
Steel, wooden handle, AS 
Cost per pupil $3.21 
For 20 pupils 
Two Pupils 
Tin AS 
Tin 25 
Granite .25 
Tin 38 
Granite 75 
Granite .50 
Tin 08 
Wire, wooden handle .10 
Granite 50 
Wooden 15 
Wooden back 05 
Tin 04 
Tin IS 
Earthen (Japanese) 25 
Wooden back 05 
Cost for two pupils $3.65 
For class of 20 
Four Pupils 
Tin 10 
Earthen 15 
Wooden 15 
Steel 45 
Block Tin .40 
Tin 04 
Earthen Mi 2s, 
40, .55, (av.) .29 
Cost per 4 pupils $1.58 
For class of 20 
Ten Pupils 
Earthen 18 
Tin .50 
Granite 1.00 
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$64.20 


36.50 


7-9 
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Griddle 

Griddle cake turner 
Kettle 

Lemon squeezer 
Saucepan 


Bread knife 

Can opener 
Cleaver 

Coffee mill 
Coffee pot 
Corkscrew 

Flour sifter 
Fruit jars, 2 doz. 
Frying kettle* 
Funnel 

Ice-cream freezer 
Jelly glasses, 2 doz. 
Knife sharpener 
Larding needles, set, 
Measure 
Measure 

Meat knife 
Pudding mould* 
Scales (spring) 
Steamer* 
Strainer 
Tea-kettle 
Toaster 

Tray 


1 Bin 

6 covered jars 

6 covered jars 

1 doz. Jap. lid jars 
1 doz. Jap. lid jars 


Medium 


4 qts. 


2 qts. 
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Steel 
Iron 
Granite 
Glass 
Granite 


Cost per 10 pupils 
For class of 20 


One for Twenty Pupils 


(*Two Preferred) 


2 qts 


1, pt. 
Large 
Medium 
3 qts. 


Wheel 


I pt 

I qt. 
Medium 
3 pts. 

To 12 lbs. 
Medium 

1 qt. 
Large 
Medium 
Medium 


Large 
4 qt. 
6 at. 
I qt. 
2 at. 


1 doz. screw-top or glass 


stoppered jars 


I pt. 


Steel 


Steel 


Granite 


60 
OS 
1.50 
05 
65 


$4.53 


$0.49 


75 
83 
85 


* 


Tin (revolving handle)  .15 


Glass 
Iron 
Tin 


(lightning ) 


Glass (tin covers) 
Steel 
Tin 
Tin 
Steel 
Tin 


Tin 
Wire 
Granite 
Wire 
Japanned 


Articles for Holding Provisions 


Metal, made to order 
Earthen 

Earthen 

Glass 

Glass 


2.24 
1.88 
AS 
2.00 
3.00 
59 
15 


1.00 

39 
1.25 
1.50 


1.30 
25 
35 





$2.00 
1.20 
1.80 
2.00 
3.60 


3.00 


4! 


9.06 


20.78 





Wy 
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Labels of different sizes 1.00 
1 large wire box (like cheese 
box) 5.00 


As much cupboard and closet room as possible 


19.60 
Towels, etc. 
40 dish cloths Y%y yd. Linen $2.00 
50 dish towels 1 yd. Linen 7.50 
6 roller towels 2 yds. Linen 1.80 
11.30 
Total cost of utensils for class of 20 ............ 0.00. cece eee ee + $169.34 


VIII. EgurpMentT For Housework 


A list of articles is appended which is sufficient for the ordi- 
nary school kitchen. For the class teaching in housework, a 
larger number of articles has to be provided. It is possible, 
however, in an elementary or high-school class to have the 
cleaning of the room treated as group work, which of course 
reduces the number of articles of any one kind. 


NT Bele Ss, IR Ee TAI RS Te eT 
eee cca ti Vi Ree moment aelns sie benede ne ckanty 35 
re ae Saran us de bedecebbbenens ae s¥ ean .50 
stad ced cake banded sade sae Ke ie caee ord enced dais .25 
ks eae c kao cache keke kde th ac wene ahd amen ous 35 
sit oes Erin tigns LAW waledals bs ceN ae N0eddp ode pe wane 15 
EES IE ee SR ee en ae 
IS ek as aia aha abe ae <ecaniiowws.e,, | aie 
re cues ae hee was bbsecla’ so sedan .30 
i Se a a oe a ale a Be aena dhe hess enled oes .20 
WEEE GIOURG, CIOBTITIM GCIOEDE, COC. nnn ck cite icc cc cc cccccccee 1.00 

$4.05 


IX. APPARATUS FOR SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENT 


It is well in a school kitchen to have a few articles such as 
are used in a chemical or physical laboratory, of the simple and 
inexpensive kind. These are useful in performing simple exper- 
iments, and do not occupy a large space for storage. In the 
University of Wisconsin a table for chemical experiment is 
placed at the side of the room. This is certainly a convenient 
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arrangement where the work in cookery is on a scientific basis. 


The list appended is for school kitchens. 


yy ee erp re re roe avs nb nse oe. 
1 doz. 6 oz. beakers, ..... cr? yt ee 0 2.00 
Oe een eer 6's hed » ae acne 2.15 
2 doz. nests test tubes (4, 5 and 6 in.) ; ea cee glass, 1.92 
ee ey Eee ere. Pee. Ce ern 35 
I microscope (either American or German imported duty free by 
schools igs can 34ae aes aul as Rees Ae eee oveac 
$ 35.22 


X. ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


In domestic science work the materials ordinarily used may 
be classed as illustrative material; but in addition to this, the 
work is enriched by the use of charts and specimens. 

Charts would include those that have to do with the nutritive 
and economic value of foods and those that show the different 
cuts of meat. Of the former there are very few ready-made on 
the market. A small colored Register of Foods may be obtained 
from Whitcomb and Barrows, Huntington Chambers, Boston; 
and they also have on sale charts used on the Continent of 
Europe and in England. Other meat charts may be obtained 
from Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. Meat charts and 
photographs of meat cuts are furnished by the Museum, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. A series of charts has been pre- 
pared under the supervision of Dr. Langworthy, Office of the 
Experiment Stations, Department of Agriculture. These have 
so far been done in water color only, and one set has been pre- 
pared for the Alaska-Yukon Exhibit. These charts would very 
probably be put in the market if there were a sufficient demand 
on the part of domestic science teachers. Home-made charts 
may be prepared from cuts in the Bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture and other pamphlets by using a device known as 
the pantograph, for enlarging drawings. These drawings can 
be made on cloth or paper, outlined in either oil or water color, 
the surface washed over if desired. If made of cloth they are 
easily rolled or folded, and can be carried from school to school. 
Pictures illustrating the production and manufacture of food ma- 
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terials may also be neatly mounted upon cloth and hung in the 
schoolroom or carried from place to place. 

Specimens of foods and laundry materials may be placed in 
jars or bottles, labeled and kept upon shelves, thus forming a 
small household museum. Specimens can often be obtained 
from large manufacturers, as, for instance, manufacturers of 
cocoa and of flour, who have on hand sets of specimens for 
schools, which may be obtained free of charge, or at very slight 
cost. An attractive exhibit of some one food material is made 
by mounting small bottles containing the material on a large and 
heavy card, which may also have pictures pasted upon it. Speci- 
men cards of this latter kind are in use abroad, and may be ob- 
tained from French and German dealers, but these are costly. 
The home- or school-made variety is equally useful and costs 
very little. A card, with pictures of several varieties of cereal 
and with specimen bottles of typical forms of cereals, is interest- 
ing to older pupils, as well as to children. 


XI. StrupENT’s UNIFORM 


In the school kitchens pupils are expected to wear aprons 
and often caps and cuffs. This is one of the difficult details 
for a teacher to control. It is almost impossible to have the 
aprons, caps, and cuffs uniform unless they are provided by the 
school, and it is quite difficult to have fresh aprons always on 
hand. Effort should be made at the beginning of the year to 
impress upon the children the importance of having their proper 
outfit and on having it properly cared for. Sometimes these arti- 
cles can be made in the school, in the domestic art classes; they 
might even be laundered in the school where there is adequate 
equipment. Lockers or boxes may be provided where each child 
is to keep her cap, apron, and cuffs, and the teacher must in- 
spect the folding and putting away and see when laundering is 
necessary. 

Teachers differ in their opinion as to the utility of the cap. 
The only cap that is really of any use is one made like a dusting 
cap which completely covers the hair. A small cap is useless 
and therefore an unnecessary article. If none is worn, the 
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teacher must then see that the hair is always neat and tightly done 
for the cooking classes. 

In college classes a wash dress is necessary. Woolen skirts 
are uncleanly in a laboratory. The extra amount of dirt in a 
laboratory resulting from the use of woolen skirts would be a 
surprise to one who has not observed closely. The wash dress 
does cause some inconvenience to the students in the matter 
of cost, and also in the matter of changing from the ordinary 
dress. This difficulty may be partly obviated by having the 
costume white rather than of the colored wash material. The 
custom of wearing the white wash waist all through the winter 
is now so common that the only change necessary is from the 
woolen skirt to a white skirt. Most women have some style of 
white duck skirt, or such a skirt if purchased for the uniform 
will be useful afterward. 

It seems hardly worth while to demand of the adults that the 
dress shall be absolutely uniform,—if white and washable, made 
simply, with the simplest kind of neck arrangement, this is all 
that need be required. Sleeves should not be too long, or should 
be easily turned back. 

The cooking teacher should always wear wash dresses and 
all her appointments, of course, should be immaculate. The 
white skirt may not be possible for the elementary teacher who 
goes from school to school, but at least she should go into the 
laboratory with a well-brushed skirt and all of her other appoint- 
ments fresh. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DINING ROOM, LAUNDRY, EQUIPMENT FOR 
HOME NURSING 


I. Drtninc Room 


The dining room affords an opportunity for a combination 
of comfort, convenience, and beauty. It is often necessary to 
have the furnishing of the school dining room cost but little. 
This necessity results sometimes in a room where the furnishings 
serve the purpose in a practical way, so far as the serving is 
concerned, and yet the room fails to be artistically beautiful. 
It is worth while to take time to select furniture of good lines 
and to make a harmonious color scheme. If the lines and con- 
struction of the sideboard, table, and chairs are good, the wood 
need not be costly. An inexpensive wood can be stained to har- 
monize with the walls and floor covering. Good colors are now 
found in many inexpensive rugs, and the wall need not have 
anything more expensive than the calcimine wash. Washable 
curtains at the windows, of an artistic material, add very much to 
the attractiveness of the room. Pleasing effects may be obtained 
for little cost. 

In a school where home decoration is taught, the color scheme 
can be worked out either in the art or domestic art department. 
Where there are looms, a rug might be woven for the floor and 
curtains made for the windows. If there is a manual training 
department in the school, even the chairs and tables might be 
designed and constructed in the school itself. 

In the selection of linen there is also an opportunity for the 
domestic art teacher and pupils to assist; and good designs may 
be found even in cheap materials. In the table linen a dotted 
design known commercially as the “snowdrop,” and another, the 
“fleur-de-lis” pattern, are always in good taste. In regard to 
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quality, it is economy to buy a good grade of linen. Where 
funds are very limited a mercerized cotton table cloth is very 
satisfactory if it is laundered with a little starch in the water; 
it looks better and wears better than the coarse linen filled in 
by the manufacturer to make it appear of a finer grade. In 
settlement work or even in rural schools, it is suggested that the 
white table oilcloth should be used. This may, at first, seem 
undesirable to many teachers, but those who are familiar with 
conditions in our large cities know that a clean table oilcloth is 
better than none, or than a soiled red table cover. In the country 
it would be a boon to some housekeepers to know that white 
table oilcloth may be used instead of a cloth that needs constant 
washing. A table covered in this way and neatly set is really 
very pleasing. 

The art department should lend its aid in the selection of 
dishes. In buying these it is well to select those which are known 
as open stock, from which single dishes can be bought when it is 
necessary to replenish the stock. In the china there should be 
no very strong color, as this allows for variety from time to 
time in the table decoration. White china with a raised pattern, 
or with a simple band of gilt is good, because any color in the 
table decoration can be used with it. Since the china is not 
used so constantly as in the home dining room, a cheaper grade 
of china with a gilt band will wear for some length of time. 

The following list of articles is merely suggestive. Dining 
room tables and chairs can be bought for even less than the 
price indicated, though it would perhaps be better, where strict 
economy is necessary, not to attempt to buy a cheap dining room 
table, but to use a good kitchen table. This would be entirely 
feasible where’ the table is set in the cooking room. 

Fewer dishes could be bought than the list indicates, for the 
table is seldom set for more than six or eight. It is well to have 
as many as a dozen of each to allow for breakage, or for the 
occasional serving of a larger number of people. This list would 
be very insufficient for elaborate serving. 


A few pictures of dining rooms are appended in Figs. 43, 
44 and 45. The illustration of the table in the temporary room 
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at the University of Nebraska shows how pleasing an effect may 
be obtained with simple furnishing. One of the most beautiful 
dining rooms in the country is that of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 


ARTICLES FOR SETTING THE TABLE AND SERVING 





Size Material Price 

Table felt $ 1.50 
Dining room table and chairs Oak 20.00 
3 Table cloths Linen 7.50 
2 doz. napkins ii 5.00 
1 doz. doilies se 3.00 
1 doz. bowls (for cereal) Small China 1.80 
1 doz. cups and saucers Tea os 1.80 
1 doz. cups and saucers, A. D. Coffee ° 1.50 
1 doz. dinner plates “4 1.20 
1 doz. soup plates si 1.20 
1 doz, tea plates = 1.00 
1 Bread plate 7 25 
2 covered vegetable dishes Medium =: 75 
2 uncovered “ “ Medium . .40 
1 Platter Large Fe 1.20 
I - Medium 60 
I Small .40 
1 Salad dish Medium ” 44 
1 doz. sauce dishes ™ 2 75 
1 Tea pot _ rs 69 
1 Cream pitcher ns ss: 15 
1 Sugar bowl oi 7 35 
1 Fruit dish ™” Glass .50 
¥Y% doz. salt shakers Small Glass, silver top 1.20 
¥Y% doz. pepper shakers ™ Glass, silver top 1.20 
2 doz. teaspoons Silver plated 5.00 
1 doz. dessertspoons Silver plated 3.00 
% doz. tablespoons Silver plated 2.50 
1% doz. knives Silver plated 4.00 
1% doz. forks Silver plated 5.00 
1 doz. tumblers Glass 60 
$74.48 


II. Tre LAuNprRY 


The teaching of laundry work is not common in the public 
schools of this country, nothing more being taught as a rule 
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than the washing of towels in the school kitchen. In a few of 
the manual training high schools there are well equipped rooms 
for laundry work and a number of training schools for teachers 
give brief courses. 

In the schools and also the summer vacation schools of New 
York City there is work in laundering, and in some settlement 
schools. (Figs. 40 and 41.) 

In England and on the Continent, even in the elementary 
schools the laundry work is made almost as prominent as the 
cookery. As much space is given to the laundry equipment and 
in some cases as much time. It would seem well if in the United 
States, at least enough lessons could be given to teach the first 
principles of laundering. Opportunity is afforded for the appli- 
cation of certain principles of chemistry when studying the 
difference between hard and soft water, bluing and soaps, and 
chemicals for the removal of spots and oil. In our large cities 
there is certainly need to teach good laundry methods. 

Portable Equipment No. 1. Designed and used by Miss 
Mary Beals Vail, formerly of Teachers College. (Figs. 37, 38 
and 30.) 

An equipment such as is given in the appended list has been 
in use for a number of years at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, with a larger number of articles. The work has 
been done in the school kitchen and as many as 12 or 15 pupils 
have worked at one time. In the high school classes the pupils 
have laundered shirt waists, as well as articles easier to do up. 
College classes have had courses of 15 lessons, two hours each, 
including all the simple processes of laundering, and even some 
fine starching. 

The articles laundered are dried on portable wooden horses. 
In the college classes experimental work has been done in the use 
of washing machines, electric and denatured alcohol irons; but 
the variety of articles given is sufficient for elementary and high 
school work. 

EQUIPMENT For CLAss oF EIGHT 


a. Articles that are a usual part of a school kitchen equipment: 
SR BRED GOURD «occ cc cebsaw ies te siete nscseedinetesv deel $0.65 
3 Agate double Boller for steel ... 2. ccccccccccccccsccccccces 1.03 
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i i ote be Eh due ces pos dnapccdedd abe td0cteeebede dts 97 
ee ees cadet eeeeee ae Ae . 63 

$3.28 
OE re $0.12 
eer COI HOWE, BS GB noc cece ccacccdeccccccvcccs 16 
t Yellow earthenware bowl, 4 qt. .............cc cece cc eceee 625 
8 Yellow earthenware bowls, 1 pt. at 5¢ ..................4. 40 
2 Tin measuring cups, % pt. at 10F ........... cece cece ee eens .20 
Ee 42 
SR a ere leciatehadeedeanaaen ss .30 
Ee kot bug cceianetae a ches rceceebacee .50 
i ei ees inSain ceee hen eneiee saeesnetes 05 
i iin pebble dau Werk sebgtbesbeshesdeeaeenecess .10 
3 Roller towels (7% yds. at 12V6) ....... cc cee cee eee eeee 88 
$3.38 
Less 10% 33 

3-05 

$6.33 

b. Necessary articles to be purchased: 

ee ee ee $0.83 
has. a dnidc once ebaps de deweceeovaeeae 7.20 
rie aN ar 22 os ody oh She ks een wah nen ta vaadaceeawee .23 

SOE: OE ONO ss os kis cw ke ddcerieewes ees $8.26 
A Oo os cabin da eos rmbamnbnekep waka $ 2.20 
rr i Es ond cata seesaw eesenwacesacs MD 
i i i niceties dkwn ds aseteow enews s 2.56 
Es ho sad Sowa ee Cane mS eee ees ead 3.20 
rs cto sc tua ndaewehcwweneenecabes os 3.60 
rr nS as uae dames eae ame weer eie eae 1.12 
ES Eo eT ee a a er .40 
er i ME. «vse pee diesen ees seosees .32 
rr knoe cnn s sekndesveenedeae- 4.25 
SE rr 
EE NS Ie ee ee ee a a .20 
I OE od citainls int aG 0 sab Vids 00 Was WA oMCdS bows 1.25 
I il ae eich aia ai cle wh Rew hogs Mas b18 wevale es 1.25 
NE ON 6 sins dwtin we eocsnpewcek sea 5.40 
ci ics ote cd pnw adie os eensdmnacae 12.00 


(with folding supports, uncovered, 4% ft. long) 
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8 Small washboards at 40¢ (3% usual size, special order)... 3.20 
2 Clothes horses at 88¢, 4 ft. high, four-fold ............. 41.76 
he I atte ic kbc an heats hoard o vals Mie sane cokle 63 
BS ESE ee reer 1.14 
= Ween Grooms Copciaiiers) af BOP... eccccceccccsckesse =A 
100 ft. Clothes line ............. Meee ap ee AE AES Sek 
UD RAL TG ss ovina i cnadn de eeeensé beeen eka 10 
ee  . .. on aunwawscbws cubes oaeaicsanen .25 
Sf i eS 6 oe ieivevnck wee as hes ones se usbakoe ante Ue 
Ee ee a Sea ays 40 
Skirt board covers, 10 yds. unbleached cotton @ &.... 80 
4 yds. Cotton felting (54 in. wide) at Sof ................. 2.00 
$56.67 
Less 10% 5.66 

51.01 

$59.27 

ees wana Te I 5 oii’ ss sie v.00 bc veence ees caveees 6.33 





cl Ue Se BE ee eee oe ee $65.60 

Smaller white oval tubs may be used instead of the brown 
fiber ones with little difference in price. With these the toy 
washboards are large enough. Tables may be found better than 
boards, especially as the adjustable supports for the boards are 
seldom firm when set up. Boards of four feet would be amply 
long for children. If the room to be used for a laundry does not 
contain a stove and running water, both would have to be pro- 
vided at increased cost. If economy must be practised, one 
wringer will be sufficient and but one small tub for each girl; 
this would make but five benches necessary. Flat irons may be 
purchased at 6 cents per pound. except for polishers and flounce 
irons. The polishers may be dispensed with if no thick starch 
work is to be done. Flounce irons are a luxury. 


c. Supplies: 
o Gen. cates Bare Every GORD GE OOF ccs ccccccccccecsssdtuvenecssea $1.50 
BE cc ncvccnrecsceccnnt $e eubndks<dntdunpeese! eae edneeeeee .j0 
DEN ws snes Secudwevwgnsns xbegeycgaeebegtnspachade eaeeawnnemate 25 
i Ot OUEE. ..o.005604 vient bend ts 4b seh ean inca aeons 40 
Borax .20 
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Ne al ki stu dienes we dha avare vee Caen aoe ae oath aunie SR. Rae 
EE IE EP Re eer ae ee ee 
ee enc aoe sts apiee bes ved cheba sas avnndéectsannses OS 

$3.00 


Portable Equipment No. 2, Boardman School, New Haven 
High School, New Haven, Conn. Designed and used by Miss 
F. Ray Balderstone. 


2 benches, folding 4 bosom boards 

4 wash tubs 1 sleeve board 

4 wash boards 7 or 8 ironing boards 
2 doz. irons 1 clothes horse 

1 polishing iron Clothes line 

I wringer 


The kitchen laboratory was used for the classes. Clothes 
were hung in the kitchen to dry if there was no afternoon class 
following; otherwise, they were hung in the science lecture 
room, a small room which was used for Home Nursing, Waitress 
Work, and for Food Lectures. The benches and tubs were kept 
in the toilet room adjoining and the smaller things in the kitchen 
pantry. The instructor’s end of the room was used for washing, 
while the ironing was done by laying skirt boards on table tops 
or across on inside of horseshoe. The irons were heated on 
the burners at the desk. The washing of one week was the 
ironing of the next. 


All kinds of garments were washed by the students who 
brought them from home. The shirt, collar and cuff lesson 
was demonstrated by an expert laundress. The class was 
composed of seniors and always constituted one half the senior 
class, no matter the number. The last class taught in the room 
had twenty-six members. A colored woman, who was an expert 
laundress, acted as assistant. 

Stationary Equipment. Where the equipment is stationary, a 
room or rooms should be devoted to laundry purposes only. 
It is essential here to have the floor of a material that can be 
most thoroughly cleansed. Although it may be fatiguing to the 
workers, the floor should be of either tile or cement. Those who 
are working in the laundry should be required to wear rubber 
heels at least, if not rubber soles. The floor should be slightly 
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slanted with a drain at the side or in the corner so that the 
floor can be flushed either with hose or buckets of water. The 
wall also should be washable its entire height. The tubs should 
be seamless, and therefore porcelain is the best material. 

One of the best equipped laundries for college work is that at 
Macdonald Institute, Guelph, Canada. A well-equipped laundry 
is to be found at the Manual Training High School, Saginaw, 
Michigan. Appended find the equipment used at the Macdonald 
Institute; see also Fig. 42. For the floor plan of the laundry in 
the new School for Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, see Fig. 28. This laundry has an equipment for 
hand work, and also a small equipment of machinery such as 
is used in a steam laundry. This laboratory is to be used by 
those who are in training as teachers and also for institutional 
and hospital workers. 


LauNpDRY CLASSROOM, MACDONALD INSTITUTE 
12 tables—combination of settee and ironing table with a box seat 
which holds all the ironing blankets, sheets, etc. Top is cypress 
wood, and the body of birch and hard wood. Bought unfinished 


Finished by the college painter. 

2 supply tables—oak with white wood tops ... ie 
EE Sa xKtnisive «alee hpae wn mae eey wane aa ew Yee 
oo Sy. eee ee Oe Pe ere ae Oe ers. a 
Table, zinc covered, for gas plate .............. » test seabieeuabaid alec aa rea 
Demons Machine, Doth COmtery ic ssc cc. cic cn cwas chaneyseeoeee sae 
ne SM MONOD: cise wens ss sens tend vediaasceedes os oda 
i ED: Ks. s podsnety arcades aenesns Soa vaw as eae 2.7 
ee CRRUUORIINE ok 5s adic caine own aa kia ban Ob 40s 2s eed pe ot 

oC eee $278.00 


The above does not include the cost of the steam dryer, the 12 
crockery tubs and their stands, nor the gas fittings and plumbing, 
which were part of the building contract. 


III. Home Nursinc 


The following list of articles has been used in a class for 
home care of the sick. It has already been suggested that this 
work can be taught in class rooms if there is a space at one 
end or at the side of the room where a bed can be placed. All 
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the small articles can be kept in a case or cupboard at the side 
of the class room. This arrangement means, of course, that 
there must be a place where the bedstead and spring can be 
stored. If there is no room available for this purpose, and if the 
expenditure of $16 is too much, a large doll’s bed will answer 
the purpose very well, a large doll being the patient. Where 
there is a suite of rooms, the bedroom is, of course, available for 
a part of the home nursing work. 


SUGGESTED EQuIPMENT 
Bedstead, steel frame, white enameled, woven wire spring ........ $ 6.00 
rn Ce NE eke nko ccccechecocecsosccesce, SORES 


i a eee eae wide an gen madre cuawies o044,0e0eadld-ne 6 1.00 
RR IIE ce EE a ee 75 
Ce ee LU Newsies een wed ean eadneadeebe ale 5.00 


4 cotton pillow slips 
eg a a 
2 single blankets 
i Tre ct Bo ee idie aide bees eassedeabeess - Te 
Hot water bag 
tt, ag wd bc de secs adavensecntatnegannce. 9 AM 
ee Si kh cy Pad eRe cad pinkWoclnan swede oc 75 
i CU COD ore uc cca ccdseededvecccnseeescs 35 
ee Re a le al adpminn ke ake saesen deve ebm 

Samples of material for flannel bandages 
Samples of material for plaster bandages 
Samples of material for rubber bandages 


I Rann ccs Custassbeaiid olile ah adn s eS OUR SS ho Oa .10 
ah ia tk kaa ahh anis aud Wide BNE Adal Ke an & wie d acaaae ae 2 
REE RS | LT = RR ee i ee eS See a Ee ee 25 
i bie ieee aes See kCake SWE vie sue 6 ie sdeeeseonbees 1.00 
hoes MAES VARs Sha cAUN Oy ee ya Koeb ewe hsews ee 2.00 
i eS hs Cy SEC LG dena cae oan ead dsicesedees 75 
NS ee Ui dine ay Ad Buites!b Siw babe h «i 6-406 ¥hb:e 06.9 ore 20 


ea aE St hans ww ain bcne'e's 6b.0W sleke 64-046 405.000 
os os kesh. é saw ieewecia'ek oc seaees to's 
on Ee ais WOE g MW as deleasise va vieceensbsgeaee 


Medicine glass, graduated 
Minim glass 


Eye bath 
Eyelid rod 
re dss Cine oe keke anae ieee sot Gadsaawe ee ee 


25 

02 

25 

75 

ech i Satiets Bs aad verctaWasdecheb skeen ecws .50 
20 

06 

50 
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ot 


Forceps ih steed eaied oe ah 
DT nd wha ciwph sshd a sdWs ohsee noe eee eee ee aes ee 1.25 
ey er Aaa ee ee 
i, MD. ¢.ssxondaddaens oe 8s Guess kbs Webabessedsauete 10 
SED WUSCUNOE GUE CEI «ook sine 5:00.40 50 be hes 6 gntedeeen 
Flaxseed 

Flaxseed meal Maan Redcat aben led bmwsttGhs danke introns 
DE «stdbavecducurnchp bos aes eng Aaeeat thhe be oenseesseteaneren 

















CHAPTER V 
THE PURCHASE AND CARE OF EQUIPMENT 


Purchase. A knowledge of the market and of economical 
methods of buying is essential to success in the purchasing of an 
equipment. 

The plans and lists need to be worked over and over again, 
to determine how to divide the budget wisely between the differ- 
ent parts of the equipment. It is not often that funds are so 
ample that the teacher can have what she considers ideal; the 
problem then is to decide where to retrench without crippling 
the work. 

In order to avoid freight or express rates it is usually best to 
purchase from a source of supply near the school. In some cases 
it is possible to obtain better discounts and also a better grade of 
articles at a distance. It is best always, if possible, to see the 
articles to be purchased; but many firms now issue illustrated 
catalogues, and if the firm is known as reliable it is perfectly safe 
to order by mail. 

In the case of stoves, large discounts can be obtained from 
the manufacturer, and one often gets a better article by purchas- 
ing of some large and well-known firm. Sometimes the firm pays 
all the transportation rates. One of the best gas stove firms is 
the Jewell in Detroit, Michigan. A discount is usually given by 
all firms selling to a school, especially if the quantities are large. 

The method in which the funds are handled is, of course, 
decided by the school authorities, and the teacher can do nothing 
but follow the plan given her. It is necessary that she should 
keep an accurate account of everything purchased, for her own 
use and convenience at least; and she will probably be required 
to do so by the authorities in order that all bills may be verified. 

Care of Equipment. It is the duty of every instructor in 
charge of domestic science laboratories to be responsible for the 
best possible use of the whole equipment. If there are maids to 
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do a part of the work, they should be taught the best methods for 
cleansing all parts of the rooms and all the equipment. If the 
bulk of the work is done by the pupils, all heavy work being left 
to the janitor, then the housework must not be neglected for the 
cooking, the laundering, or whatever the regular class work may 
be. It is in this matter of housework that the short hours allowed 
in the school program make the work of the domestic science 
teacher difficult. Many cooking processes cannot be hurried, and 
if anything is neglected it is too frequently the cleaning and the 
general, housework. This is ruinous to an equipment. With 
proper care the wear and tear of the equipment means but very 
little in dollars and cents per annum; but hurried and careless 
dish washing, and the slovenly cleaning of tables and sinks tend 
to deterioration in every part of the equipment. Pupils should 
be made to understand, at the beginning of their work, that the 
housework is of supreme importance. In addition to the daily 
and weekly care, there are also other duties in connection with 
the care of the equipment. 


Inventory. A careful inventory should be taken at least once 
a year. All articles should be removed from drawers, cupboards, 
and closets, articles separated from each other, each kind being 
placed by itself, and these articles should be counted and listed. 
This is also the time to inspect each article to see what articles 
are to be discarded, which are to be replaced, and which need 
extra cleansing if work has been careless. It is hardiy possible 
with untrained workers to find utensils in perfect condition. The 
inventory should be kept either in books or in a card file. The 
card file makes it possible to change the inventory from time to 
time as new articles are added, or old ones discarded. A tin or 
wooden box equipped with cards, with alphabetical guides, can 
be obtained from the Library Bureau, or any office furnishing 
company. A card should be given to each kind of article with the 
name, material, size, price, place and date of purchase listed, also 
number in stock. One card will last for ten years, using a line 
a year. 


Storing of Equipment when not in Use. If the school kitchen 
is not used for the summer months, great care is necessary to 
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avoid deterioration. All articles should, of course, be thoroughly 
cleansed and made perfectly dry. Stoves should be covered with 
paper, and nickel plate attachments coated thinly with vaseline. 
Unless the building or the climate is damp it is not necessary to 
do more than to wrap utensils in papers, though it is a good plan 
to coat cutlery thinly with vaseline. 

In a school kitchen, in one of our large cities, one of the in- 
structors has trained the children each year by having them 
assist in the work of putting away all utensils. In the fall she 
gives her first lesson in housework by having the pupils clean the 
kitchen, take out all the utensils, wash them, and put them in 
place. This might be possible in almost any school. If there is 
any amount of equipment it is a heavy task for one person. 

Unless the janitor of the building can flush the traps from 
time to time during the summer they should be filled with rock 
salt after a thorough cleansing with hot water and soda, and 
complete flushing. 














CHAPTER VI 
TOTAL COST OF EQUIPMENT 

A study of the material presented shows that the total cost of 
equipment may vary from one hundred dollars to several thou- 
sand. For five hundred dollars, a room may be well equipped 
for twenty pupils. This allows painting of the wall, a cooking 
table with drawers built in, an enameled sink, two stoves, 
good designs for the individual stoves, a liberal supply of small 
utensils, plain dining room fittings. The data given show that 
the tables and the stoves can be made the most costly part of the 
kitchen equipment. The varying costs of labor and material in 
different sections of the country and the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket from year to year make it impossible to give a total cost that 
will fit any actual situation exactly. 

Following are a number of equipments kindly given for this 
publication by the officials of the schools in question. It will be 
seen that both public schools and higher institutions are men- 
tioned, and that the estimates come from different parts of the 
country. 

PacKInG Box EQUIPMENT 


Designed and used by students, Department of Domestic 
Science, Teachers College, Columbia University. This equip- 
ment is intended to show what may be done in a district school 
where available funds are limited. (Fig. 46). 

The number of tables that could be used depends, of course, 
upon the space in the schoolroom. If the space is small, even 
one table would answer the purpose, if the teacher is sufficiently 
ingenious to fit in the work of cooking with her other subjects. 
With a small equipment, two or three children could work at a 
time, say, one or two days a week. 

Packing boxes can be obtained in almost any neighborhood, 
and the painting, carpentry work and sewing done by the pupils 
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in the school, thus making the cost very low. In the winter the 
heater might be used for cooking, if the top is flat. 


UTENSILS For Six PupPILs 
(Prices from H. C. F. Koch, New York City, and the 10-cent store, 1907) 


Individual Cost 
For one For six 
EE EE a $ 0.30 
CM et ee. 2s a twe kde pe uvbs Jae menes 05 30 
rs a od SRST Hep ede whnawloarWk eas pees ee 10 .60 
B RE ED er eh ae wer eee cececcereceeeeecerseeseseeses 05 .30 
ee os tack pad ene dns Peeve see ma mes 10 .60 
EE al a A ee ar 05 38 
ce ae sss als how ee met eh hee OS .30 
ET Aiki watsag.see seh eodnlewk sae ead Pee he ies 024% IS 
oo ee ee eT er ee oe BS ehsieedia 01% 10 
$ 49% $ 2.95 
1 oil stove 70 4.20 
St es ne Sienn wee eh ede = 05 30 
> V6, $ 7.45 
For Class 

3 bread boards ..............$0.15 6 quart jars ive ass. sale A 
OED dd dis d dome wes 05 3 wooden pails with covers .. .30 
3 baking powder can tops (for reer 
cookie cutters) SE SEIN. 6 o6. 0 vac ps5 oe 15 
NTIS or So os Be 10 2 em COWES «ni ciccccccss SS 
deems Sry GAR... ccc cess 25 PN OU dou wa Wess whee anne 15 
ee 50 PIED: £45 '6.0.ccGdines cues 05 
I qt. kettle .25 2 EER eee 
1 tea kettle 50 I scrubbing brush .......... .05 
1 broiler ‘s .20 oe eer ere. 
EO I Skis cascew wien 25 ae GN cece vicicne BE 
2 pitchers 25 EE SE ci iweecesin” 
2 apple corers .10 RANE Diccecedcccccae 2S 
1 chopping knife —— aera 
5 coossee Bowl ............ 05 RE eae ae 
Gee Ge at a . ww. oases 12 RIES: wiaeucnass ce~wew Ua 
EOD nic acc ceneese 10 Ree GD oS ov dase ena 25 
3 dish pans 45 CUE. bac kd acioc anus .10 

3 rinsing pans .30 
I strainer 05 $15.50 
6 china plates .30 Packing box table .......... 1.00 
3 mixing bowls .30 Packing box cupboard ...... .50 
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SE are IS 

6 cups and saucers .......... .30 $17.00 
1 coffee pot .... oe Large blue-flame oil stove .. 10.00 
GS sceeseccese wes aa —_——— 
Ne GUNS... oc ecencseneen ae $27.00 


MAcDONALD INstiTuTE RurRAL ScHoot EQUIPMENT 


Designed by Miss Grace Greenwood, of Macdonald Institute, 
Guelph, Canada. (Figs. 47, 48 and 49). An effort has been made 
to carry out the plan of setting up an inexpensive class-kitchen 
equipment to illustrate what can be done in rural schools, or 
other places where gas stoves, plumbing, and separate rooms are 
out of the question. An equipment of trestle tables, cupboards 
and utensils has been purchased and installed in one of the rooms 
left vacant by the Manual Training department. It is suitable 
for individual work with a class of twelve and is now being tested 
by use with a public school class. Following is a list of the 
equipment showing the exact cost of each item: 


Article Cost Article Cost 

12 bowls, brown ees 1 butcher knife ........... $0.30 
Ba bread tims .....cececcve 95 t French knife ........... 60 
12 teacups and saucers .... 1.25 DS. 3h bus nw ene Bo 
I2 tin measuring cups .... 1.25 EER. © 5 ou bets bela 10 
I2 egg beaters 30 3 tablespoons .......... 13 
12 forks - .50 6 > 4snccataeene 20 
Seabee DRIVES. ... oc ccakerde. FS eS 
12 paring knives ........... 1.25 4 asbestos mats ........ .20 
eee ee 85 S URINE So sas cnsicc casts 25 
CO ...isenasetyaun ae 4 egg beaters ............. & 
32 tablespoons ............. .50 i eccccives ets, (a 
OD. occcasds nab ean .40 3 draining pans .......... 69 
I2 wooden spoons ......... 60 UE = i dacisssrtcinns OR 
| ee 2.40 Oo See 
PD... csswepenenees ON Se UN ee 35 
SIL. sin ths ww ee wheneaer 8o EL: ies cv ndeedenesuan 40 
ae, SOO. 2dvcsccacnt 25 SUR iieseepaseecncs 20 
1 bowl, - eer ge eee eee 
1 bowl, wi ihe wwe Ae LS Se 
EE aicade's oinwesthe idle 1.50 2 gf 70 
§ trestle tables ........... 20.55 fe Ope ee 35 
i i cc cscendeees .go fl CE kn ntccse nes 70 
ene ee Se Me Seca wade casita 18 
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3 match-box stands .......  .24 SPOR cccccdecscevne Sie 
= ee Se, fc. cecdees seta” Tae 
“ES ee .25 EY os geeks as aneems 25 
12 pepper shakers ......... 1.50 RED inc cuatactescas. Se 
MN, since cdess sec 1.50 rere 
0 BE eee .50 5 ee EE nccccccccse- AD 
4 lemon reamers ......... 40 1 kettle, covered .......... & 
6 stoves, kerosene ........ 6.00 *1 stove (to burn coal or 
ta plates, dimmer ........... 1.25 OS 
oS is ehetxe ts .60 ae 
CEN te da end bdich eae 60 eee $100.05 
I jug 45 


The whole equipment is attractive, and is capable of modifi- 
cations which will adapt it to the conditions of many schools. 
The Ontario Educational Department offers generous assistance 
to the schools which teach domestic science, and it is hoped this 
equipment will encourage the spread of domestic science teaching 
from the cities and towns to the village and rural schools. 


EQUIPMENT OF SPEYER SCHOOL (PRACTICE SCHOOL OF TEACHERS 
CoLLeGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ) 

Cooking table with drawers for 18, 18 individual stoves, 2 
large stoves, utensils, and dining room furniture (sink not in- 
cluded). Equipped, year 1902-3. 

EE Cn. dS idbs-k Ga dheleseses 


nk, Se ae es 
I, ee SO re te Se Oo Mec shade ae cd eeatesadeeee 13.50 
tiie oth ooh den Wane ohne dee ae teb adnds add pore deenee bes 13.50 
RE I EE, <n a ay err 17.50 
Sdn 55> bhiews SEA nd Hed Rahs SRNR ENA awe ne 00066 ¥ 6 e.00 13.50 
Dining room tide wh Milled ore irda eae « + a0 
EERE SO DS ey Se a ee 10.00 
EE REE gt FR En Py ee 10.00 
ON EIS EE RT Cn ee 5.00 
ee gw ind de dle eue wits 98.00 
A ei aan shew shee b a saine wk head ws 6s ++ane eee nn 10.00 

$366.00 
EE EE ee 

$396.00 


*The above may be replaced by a twenty-dollar wood stove or a ten- 
dollar two burner coal oil stove. 








eer — ee 
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EguipMeENT OF Pustic ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Jersey City, N. J. 


24 oak tables with one drawer ............ 0.0500 cece cece cee cece -PI7§MO 
ee ee: SS SEE TI aos occas dee cd Seda cde wcdeckeewebsars 40.00 
2 cupboards with shelves only ..............cccccccccceecesess GOOD 
SINE: in wes ars SERA E st ahdgte aw haids » eemteuig sige oui, o-n aN 
$400.00 


Kitchen and dining room, now incomplete, will cost between 
$700 and $800. 


EQUIPMENT OF A Pusiic SCHOOL IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


EE FETE Se ere ee $274.00 
ED. ocidiws an nog cee ees goes eden teksease neha hheages eerese 144.51 
rn.) (ieee OH so cen scapes dh cased ondaten an gan do pean tee 
, COUN, GIG. ovo cna s custasewi peeks chxesantwane apes token 25.52 
rr rie teen ae ee EE 475 
Contract for sink drain boards, gas and water piping, and gas stove 
er at ae, aR Ts lf okaee ep ee 137.00 
RONEN aac pac cs sou ciept'e cena see sane Os eens Maeaewas aaa $630.65 


Boston Pusitic ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Specification of standard cooking room (Fig. 7). “Cooking 
room is to be fitted with a coal and wood box in two compart- 
ments, each about 24 inches square and 30 inches deep, with 
hinged lids; small shelf in one section. Provide work benches 
fitted with compartments for utensils, bread board, etc. Supply 
and set Bunsen burners with hinged grills over them on aluminum 
plates at each station, and connect up to the outlets left by gas 
fitter. The benches are to have tops of pine, open underneath and 
supported on pipe standard. One section of bench is to be 
detached and fitted as a demonstration bench.” 

An approximate estimate of cost of fitting up cooking room, 
as specified above, is as follows: 
28 cooking stoves, hinged grill, aluminum plate arranged for each 


lk: ene: BE I as kn 6 ste res ao isda + a ce oe $224 
1 stove, grill, aluminum plate teachers’ table ................... 12 
Coal range, gas range, gas heater, soapstone sink, hot water boiler, 

plumbing, connections entire, about ......... a 


Dresser, case, pupils’ tables, demonstration table, pantry, wardrobe 
hooks, teachers’ closet, wood box, zinc base under gas and coal 
range and lighting, about 


Total 
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The utensils for fitting up the school kitchens cost in the 
neighborhood of $125, outside of the equipment. 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


(Fig. 58) 
Table: (1900-1901 ) 





Lumber, screws, drawer pulls, etc. .................+.-- $24.09 
Iron bars and legs .............. (Sunes aatitacce see 
bie. ui ce betes achwactectavheceacsss (ae 
EE Cee Ue ds Saar e aN tAdd ed cane ck eaceneees 37.04 
Burners—30 fixed Bunsen burners .................... 20.00 
EG ER eR a ee 
$136.35 
1 cabinet Eclipse range, 4 burners, elevated baking, broiling and 
WOLTIMG OVE ooo ccs cc cence cc scsecccececcecccccvccccccsecces 40.00 
1 Eclipse range, 16-inch square ovens ..............cecceeecees 17.00 
1 Red Cross Victor range, elevated closed warming oven and 
gas extension ...... elect ns cdeeaedhes sa Cbak des 46.00 
I porcelain sink, $45, ot. 20%" eee de Ma ss cei ees Gh ees 64 0s 36.00 
ne nee 17.60 
Utensils in seventeen drawers @ $2.47 (see detailed list below) .. 41.99 
leh ae, eee ols no ardnebded'st.oasen ee ovine eee 10.20 
ae BL sats a ws oo dake ewentewn eas 3.30 
I garbage can, white enamel, cov wed Cpe Sa ee 1.04 
China closet with glass doors, 3 sections. Lower sections, two 
closets with doors and one section with 5 drawers .......... 27.20 
-Pantry closets, 4 sections. Upper sections with sliding glass 
doors; lower sections, counter top, closets with doors ....... 53.80 
$431.38 


Cost in DETAIL OF UTENSILS IN DRAWERS 
One Utensil for Each Student 


Tablespoon (single plate) $3.75 per doz. ....................... $ 0.31 
Teaspoon (single plate) $1.90 per doz. ............cceeeeeeeeee 16 
i on aac cc cnes gee 084 66\s.s40008¥e es a .10 
rr estas cise edacneccsbsasaschecceseshs 12 
ake vase vuine een these snevss sbaben¥e ‘12 
el ee a Coin cond inks naeb Sago pb ahn dou ndoeeeeeses .30 
i s.tid. Gls ive Unhdnetawsscseahseduecsgresvogde see 10 


*Does not include plumber’s time or fittings. 
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COU .. i cceactvackbackbedas : wikis dtamnlgde eannie ead aie 08 
Salt shaker, tin, . ae 2 ae F veauas 04 
SE CRN GIDL ccuscon «ne edenead wae eees taeeee kan 03 
DE UNS WEIR ain ainlg's eax dawn buate ve aabd Rete tiene d cacenetese 05 
Sree. i WOR. CID 5 Kno does snes CRW ran eee eke ee 05 
Working plate, a tin pie plate 

i: GRIN DOs ob a's Sk aes dw chav nde 
Custard cup, earthenware, @ 70¢ per doz. ...............0ceeee 06 
Strainer, wire oiaae's wae 
Saucepan, enameled ware, 1 qt. .............006: ey Aree apa 27 
nes Gi Cs COR ey sca hy own mnbhs a ane sd wadsee Oe 0S 
ne GUN SECU GOURD ns si kode sie eale 5 Wand San ee K wee Ke ewe 05 
er ME OE TO he sick waivwintnns cure be had Wap on Ce derek emaann 025 
Vegetable brush, 55¢ per doz. ......... 
fe eS ee eee eens a ee 
Linoleum square, 18 in. x 18 in. @ 15¢, and metal eyelet @ 4¢ .... 19 





One Utensil for Each Two Students 


eee eet: DPE: Slike ica ais Sp adaene che oun oeocesans eke 
rr ee Tee Te Oe ee, is cea vane ches baad ed bs > ees ee 
ea, SEN ONE A 5s. oss s ca eadeadencadearagrets ‘en 2 


meeel one wineell. Ger Ge GD kc é.dic enn vce cau vewass>ssecsenn ee 
Total one utensil for each two students (%) ..............0405. 145 

$ 2.745 
Less 10% discount given by local stores ..............eeseeeeees 274 





tN 
oS 
N 
- 


St ot QO sgn ke scnbgamndlesnhgdsasessire ee peisek seetans 


MACDONALD INSTITUTE, GUELPH, CANADA 
(Fig. 60) 

Class table—hollow square, accommodates 24, top is white wood, 
aluminum strip under gas burners ................00eeeee0e+++ $241.00 
Se TE CMDS odbc ce ids chcencehaeemeseuses Shien wae eae a 31.25 
em Gane - comets: & «0 o00s cic cceVibccdnds ++ x0 vas neocedonten 48.00 
Re: Gebel. aos n chic dss sda chides od ace waeyw eq Mebanbsessn pees 33.00 
Teacher’s table—6 drawers, 1 cupboard, with white wood top like 
Seen Ge... . ccucuwevwcesiadtendcssabaowaneae 28.00 
Supply table—oak frame, white wood top ..................55. 15.00 
NONE nonce c ccntus cdg bpesesséhyes ceabeeeeuse Uboeun issn. 
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OEE EE ee ee 208.75 
Mie Ne A bre wince tweed adaeeacweedeus sh adineans te $635.00 


Cost of porcelain sinks, gas stove fittings, and plumbing is not in- 
cluded above as they were part of the building contract. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Kitchen Equipment (Fig. 61). 


Se RE st 7 TE a a aS $ 60.00 
ee I cic wwe as esis seceeececesoesen 280.00 
2 porcelain sinks @ $65, with all plumbing ..................... 130.00 
2 cupboards, each 5 ft. long @ $8 per linear foot ................ 80.00 
ht na Sin CEP ORE AAS SS 60 O Raine ds de Onde Nes 0460 00 08 38.00 
rs cok dk echin caceentneeweescesedeec .++++ 1§0.00 
I MD a Us os abs Smebasoee seb as weeediceee eed 4.00 
tt oun end seh les sd dais ys cdaba nach ckbeeseeensseneoees 36.00 


7 microscopes (used both for kitchen and chemical laboratory) .. 266.51 
Thermometers 





ae nce (hl nn wa halal ls inden ids mbads ssa anha shat 10.00 
a NAR ES es ee ee 


ie ead 4s nce es aus pawaed ona ceawn'esb ewes 6.00 

nami bie neak he ded shed a aee 2.00 

Individual drawer equipment (16 @ $3.65)..................4---. 58.40 
$1,110.91 

Laboratory Equipment (Fig. 62). 

3 laboratory tables @ $165 complete, plumbing, etc. .............. $495.00 

NN etek ea Aten s le Bh ctaia Wid aa cal das ind ken es WERE ONO me 110.25 

od ree cd ia cca be Na aenais bh b¥ bed obo bawa 60.00 

NS ee ro ane Gadd Mk BAe ae ede nik's Mae oie 25.00 

I 

I 


OTHER ESTIMATES WITHOUT DETAILS 


Public Elementary at typical school, Washington, D. C. ......... $ 400.00 
Public Elementary School, Los Angeles, Cal. ................... 600.00 


Public Elementary School, Philadelphia, Pa. ............. about 1200.00 
Public Elementary School, Seattle, Wash. " ee 
Public High School, Brookline, Mass. (Fig. 53) (1895) ritth «éhapea ys 
Public High School, Los Angeles, Cal. ...............ccccccces 600.00 
Public High School, New York City ....................00005 940.00 
CU INO, gcc occu cccccccececoccses 644.00 
Manual High Schools, Washington, D. C. ...................... 2000.00 


Public High School, James Yeatman, St. Louis, Mo. (Fig. 56) .. 2796.33 











CHAPTER VII 
COST OF MAINTENANCE 


This depends upon the amount of work required of the 
pupils; and it is largely within the control of the teacher to 
economize and still have all supplies sufficient. Supplies in the 
elementary schools cost less than in the high school, as a rule; 
and in the normal school or college the expenditure is usually 
even larger. 

It is necessary for two reasons to make expenditures low; in 
the first place to make it possible for the school board to intro- 
duce and maintain the work, and in the second place to teach 
economy in the use of materials to the pupils. 

Work in cookery costs more than in the other branches of 
domestic science work, and perhaps the supplies are more per 
capita than for any other work in the school; yet while practising 
economy, domestic science teachers should contend against an 
appropriation so limited that the work is actually crippled. Where 
funds are very low pupils are obliged to work in groups alto- 
gether, and thus miss the opportunity for individual training, or, if 
the work is individual, the quantities are too small always to give 
actual practical training. The best laboratory methods include 
both individual and group work. Two to three cents per capita 
per lesson for elementary school work is the minimum. In the 
high school, three to four cents per capita per lesson is a good 
allowance. In the college from $7.50 to $10 per year per student 
will allow for six hours’ laboratory work per week for 30 weeks 
plus. 

In general, the cost of food material may be kept within 
reasonable limits (1) by economic methods of purchase; (2) by 
class management; (3) by commercial schemes. 

(1) Rules for economic buying apply here as elsewhere. 
Non-perishable materials cost less when bought in large quanti- 
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ties, either at wholesale rates, or with the percentage off that is 
allowed by retail dealers when quantities are sufficient to make 
it profitable. Perishable articles should be bought from reliable 
dealers, who will also allow percentage if the amounts warrant 
it. In institutions where there is a dormintory, or in schools 
where there is a lunch room, some cooperation in purchase makes 
for economy. Of course this is not possible in all places, especi- 
ally in the public school system of our large cities; but in each 
situation careful planning for the buying must certainly tend to 
reduce expenses. 


(2) Class Management: in order to keep down the cost, the 
following two plans are in general use. Where individual work 
is given, each child handles the least possible quantity. In cer- 
tain schools, for instance, the pupil will make only one muffin, 
say, or one baking powder biscuit. The second method is to 
allow the children to work in groups upon one dish, the group 
varying from one to three or four. Each of these methods has 
its defects. In the first, the pupils lack all opportunity for deal- 
ing with the normal quantity as used in the family, and in some 
processes fail to develop proper methods of manipulation on this 
account. The chief defect of the second method is that the 
child never has full responsibility from beginning to end for 
any one article. Either of these methods will reduce the cost to 
two cents per capita per lesson. This fact is evident from study- 
ing the statistics appended. In the Chicago schools the individual 
method is largely used; in the New York public schools, the 
group. If either of these methods alone can reduce the cost to 
two cents per capita, surely some wise combination of the two 
might have the same result. It is in the batter work, for in- 
stance, where individual work gives the pupil opportunity to 
develop skill; yet a normal quantity is costly. Therefore, here it 
might be wise to have one or two lessons of the individual type, 
and others of the group type. 


(3) There are several ways in which this burden can be 
lightened to the school. In many of our training schools and 
colleges a laboratory fee is paid by the students. But it is in the 
use of some commercial plan that the best solution of this diffi- 
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cult problem may be found. By commercial, is meant some plan 
which involves the selling of the cooked products, either in a 
lunch room or to individuals. It is interesting to note that varied 
forms of this method are already in existence in different parts 
of this country. In addition to the fact that by selling products 
the appropriation is increased, there are two strong arguments in 
favor of this plan: in the first place, it gives the pupil opportunity 
to work with normal quantities, which is certainly most desirable ; 
and in the second, it familiarizes her in a practical way with the 
cost of food materials and with the market value of her labor. 

The following reports are from schools where such methods 
are in use. 

Miss Annie L. Bennet, Director of the School of Practical 
Arts, Boston, Mass., writes: “We are allowed a monthly sum 
which averages one cent a lesson per pupil. This allowance 
would not purchase supplies sufficient to enable the pupils to do 
individual cooking, and to prepare meals. The problems of util- 
izing perishable products, and providing for a school luncheon 
were before us, and we decided to utilize the products of the 
cooking lessons for the school lunch. The girls of the domestic 
science class take charge, with helpers from the other classes, in 
arranging and selling the food. The proceeds are used for the 
purchase of supplies. By this method we increase our allowance 
so that girls are able to cook larger quantities, and have more 
individual responsibility. As a further help we have been able 
to secure trade discounts at the stores.” 


System worked out for the Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls, New York City, by Miss Birdseye and Miss Cumstock, 
under Miss Anna Hedges, director. This plan reduces the out- 
lay to the school to .0312 per pupil per month. Miss Birdseye 
writes : ‘For the past eighteen months we have daily prepared and 
served luncheons, varying from sixteen to twenty-five in number, 
for the teachers of our school. The price of these luncheons is 
fifteen cents a meal and is intended to cover simply the cost of 
material used and of breakage. The luncheons are prepared, 
during the last 45-minute period of the morning, by the manual 
senior class, under the supervision of a cooking teacher. This 
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class, numbering about 20 students, can therefore get the equi- 
valent of 2% double periods of cooking a week without expense 
to the school. To the actual cooking of meals is often added 
experience in planning the luncheons and in marketing. It is 
possible also, as often as the nature of the weekly lesson allows, 
to dispose of the whole or a part of cost of the material used. 
This arrangement results not only in materially reducing expense 
to the school, but, what is still more important, in enabling the 
pupils to work with fairly large quantities. We also, when cook- 
ing cake, bread, preserves, etc., in large quantities, dispose of our 
surplus to teachers, pupils or friends of the school, among whom 
we always find a ready market.” 


Miss Mary Urie Watson, of Macdonald Institute, Guelph, 
Ontario, writes: “The revenue from the sale of food cooked in 
the Home Economics classes amounted to $64.75 in 1907, which, 
of course, lessens the net cost of foodstuffs, fuel, etc. The cost of 
foodstuffs for class use is considerably lightened by the use 
of Macdonald Hall materials whenever the dishes which the 
teacher wishes to have the class study and make, are suitable for 
the next meal in the Hall. The housekeeper of the Hall codper- 
ates heartily in this.” 


A list is appended of estimates of cost of materials collected 
from a number of elementary and high schools. These estimates 
to be thoroughly intelligible should be accompanied by the courses 
of study, but space does not permit in this pamphlet. 


Boston Public Elementary High School, .... per capita per lesson $ .023 
Public Elementary School, Chicago, Ill. .... " - 02 
Public Elementary School, Los Angeles, Cal. : 021 
Public Elementary School, Minneapolis, Minn. - . 02 
Public Elementary School, Newark, N. J. .. ” 02 
Public Elementary School, New York ...... i ” 02 
Public Elementary School, Philadelphia, Pa. “ 02 
Public Elementary School, St. Louis, Mo. .. = ™ 02 
Public Elementary School, Washington, D. C. = . 02 
Boston Public High School of Practical Arts 

NS. Chu ahot.catieh caine es se oneees « , 7, OI 
Public High School, Los Angeles, Cal. .... fe ” 021 
High School Classes, Macdonald Institute, 

EE NE ais ced edad avcewe deen ia ws 027 
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Public High School, St. Louis, Mo. ........ ns se 02 

Public High School, Washington, D. C. .... a “ 02 

Public High School, Brookline, Mass., provisions per year, about 
SE GREED. 04s sae 4ensus dre eeie bead dina eende aan 250.00 


The average cost of materials as reported from a few col- 
leges is per student per year, 6 hours a week for 30-36 weeks, 
$7.50 to $10.00. 

Another expense is the cleansing of the laboratories. In 
most of our schools it is not possible to have paid service and 
therefore most of the cleansing has to be done by the pupils in 
conjunction with the janitor; but here, again, it is sometimes 
necessary for the teacher to insist that something be allowed her, 
at least occasionally, for the services of a trained worker. 

The question of laundering towels is a difficult one. In a 
school kitchen, if the schedule allows time enough the children 
can wash the towels daily, but in addition to this the towels need 
to be sent out once in a while to be thoroughly laundered. If 
there is a laundry in the building, of course the work can be 
done there. In many schools there is not time enough for the 
pupils to complete their work in cooking and also to wash the 
towels properly; this, then, becomes quite an item of expense. 
The following items show how much this means in the budget. 
Towels for about 300 students per week, 30 weeks, $200. 

Very few estimates have been obtained for the annual break- 
age and wear. At Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
three cooking and two dining rooms, including the college rooms 
and the Speyer School, used weekly by some 400 students, includ- 
ing children, the cost has been estimated for the years 1906-7, 
1907-8 as follows: Breakage, $25.00; replacing towels, $30.00. 

Very little information has been collected as yet in regard to 
the total cost of maintenance of a large department of domestic 
science. This total would include teachers’ salaries. One well 
equipped department belonging to a western university reports 
sixteen thousand dollars as the total for the year. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE NEW HOUSEHOLD ARTS BUILDING, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In a study of equipment for the teaching of domestic science, 
it seems appropriate to give a brief description of the new building 
which is being erected at Teachers College to shelter instruction 
in the household arts and sciences, and to refer to the new School 
of Household Arts which will occupy this building in September. 
This School of Household Arts was made possible by the gift in 
1907 of nearly a half million dollars for a suitable building and 
equipment. It will continue and greatly amplify the instruction 








Fig. 28. Basement, School of Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


for many years carried on by the Departments of Domestic Art, 
Science, and Administration at Teachers College. In reality, 
however, the School is a new creation which proposes a school of 
collegiate rank, devoted to the household arts and sciences and 
intended primarily to train teachers of these subjects for public, 
technical and collegiate education; at the same time, the School 
will undertake to equip professional workers who may find service 
as managers of large domestic and institutional households and in 
allied fields, as hospital management, dietetics, interior decoration, 
laundry management, etc. As the engineering college has opened 
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new professions for men, so it is believed this School will aid in 
establishing similar opportunities for women in the domain of the 
household, both domestic and institutional. 

The new building of the School of Household Arts is of brick 
and Long Meadow brownstone, from designs by Parish & 
Schroeder, of New York. Joining the main building of the Col- 
lege on the east, it extends 160 feet along 121Ist street, with a 
depth of 60 feet, thus affording on five floors over an acre of floor 
space. In addition to the five floors there are a practicable base- 
ment and a tower of two additional stories rising 120 feet from 
the street level. In style the building is an adjustment between 
the pointed gothic of the main buildings of the College, and the 
Georgian of most of the other structures of the University. The 
design and ornamentation of the tower and an open air pulpit, 
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Fig. 29. First floor, School of Household Arts, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University 

are suggestions of Magdalen College, Oxford. The building as 
a whole will contain about one hundred and fifty rooms. The 
floors from the first to the fourth are connected directly with the 
main corridors of the College. The main entrance to the build- 
ing is through a porch at the base of the tower, which in time 
will open upon an interior court, to be formed by the erection of 
additional buildings between the present main College building 
and Whittier Hall as the growth of the institution may make 
necessary in future years. The purposes and general equipment 
of the different floors may be stated briefly. 
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The basement (Fig. 28), thanks to the location of the build- 
ing on a slope, is for more than half its length entirely above 
ground, and gives space for two large laundry laboratories, each 
about 28 x 40, with northern exposure. One room will be 
equipped with tables, so that it will be available for general 
instruction as well as the special use mentioned; the other is 





























Fig. 30. Second floor, School of Household Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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Fig. 31. Third floor, School of Household Arts, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 


equipped as a laundry laboratory with fixed tubs, ironing tables, 
and other necessary apparatus for hand laundry work; here, also, 
is the typical apparatus of a power laundry, including the wash- 
wheel, extractor, mangle, and steam-drying room. This room 
will make possible instruction in domestic laundering and also 
in the management of institutional laundries, as they exist in 
hospitals, dormitories and other large households. The laundry 
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wn 


laboratory, with its tile floor and wainscoting and snowy linen, 
should be one of the most attractive rooms of the building. On 
the basement floor, a testing laboratory is located, provided with 
electric, gas, steam, water and flue connection, in which ad- 
vanced study of mechanical appliances for the household, ranges, 
fuels, etc., can be accommodated. Here, too, is the general locker 
room of the building, with five hundred individual steel lockers 
for student use. 

The first floor (Fig. 29), provides quarters for the adminis- 
trative offices and for several members of the instructing staff. 
It also gives space for the two large lecture rooms of the building, 
each seating 100 people and arranged to be thrown together at 












































Fig. 32. Fourth floor, School of Household Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


will, and a spacious reading room and study hall for students. 
This last-named room is designed to have display cases for illus- 
trative material and commodious storage for reserve collections 
which may not be on display ; here, too, in alcoves, will be shelved 
special pamphlet collections bearing on the household arts as 
catalogs and courses of study, government reports and periodicals, 
pamphlets and other printed material. Owing to the late de- 
velopment of home economics instruction, carefully selected col- 
lections of literature of this sort are invaluable. With these will 
be located reference books and certain library books, duplicates 
of those available in the general College library, so that with the 
large number of students, specialized reading may be done in 
either place. These three large rooms can be thrown together 
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by means of wide doorways and movable partitions, so that for 
purposes of exhibitions or large gatherings, a space 150 x 30 feet 
can be made available. 

The division of Foods and Cookery occupies the entire second 
floor (Fig. 30), which provides three main cooking laboratories, 
each accommodating thirty students, the desk equipment varying 
in each laboratory according to its purpose, whether for begin- 
ners or for advanced students. A feature of two of the rooms is 
the provision of individual installations of stove, kitchen cabinet, 
and sink for each student. A fourth laboratory for class exer- 
cises in institutional cookery or large quantity cooking, is pro- 
vided at the end of one of these laboratories, with typical ranges, 
broiler, steam cooking apparatus, steam table, and other appa- 
ratus. Adjoining this room is the Table Service Laboratory, a 
room providing space for exercises in table setting, and in the 
service of meals. Another laboratory is equipped for experi- 
mental cookery by advanced students. Offices, service rooms 
and store rooms complete the equipment of this floor. 


The division of Textiles and Clothing occupies the third floor 
(Fig. 31), with four large laboratories along the north side of 
the building for instruction in hand and machine sewing, milli- 
nery and dressmaking. These rooms are arranged so that they can 
be combined by doors into two large laboratories. There is also 
provided a students’ work room, equipped with sewing machines 
and work tables, to which students may take their sewing, outside 
of class hours; this enables them to begin problems under the 
direction of the instructor, and to continue to work upon them 
during free hours in the student work room. There are also the 
necessary offices, conference and service rooms. 

The divisions of Household Chemistry, Physiological Chemis- 
try, and Nutrition are quartered on the fourth floor (Fig. 32), 
where three large laboratories, which accommodate thirty stu- 
dents each, are provided. There are also advanced laboratories 
in Household Chemistry and Physiological Chemistry, besides 
the requisite service rooms, offices, and recitation rooms. This 
equipment will provide for elementary and advanced instruction 
in Household Chemistry and in Physiological Chemistry and 
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Nutrition. On the floor above there is also a research laboratory 
for advanced students in nutrition, providing all necessary equip- 
ment for investigations in human and animal nutrition. 


In addition to the nutrition research laboratory just mentioned, 
on the fifth floor (Fig. 33), are to be found four studios for 
household art and textile instruction and a model apartment for 
teaching purposes. This apartment consists of a series of six 
rooms, arranged like the typical city apartment, which will be 
utilized for instruction in interior decoration and house furnish- 
ing, in dining room instruction, housewifery, and home nursing, 
and many other subjects of the household arts which can best be 
taught by utilizing a set of living rooms. The demonstration 
apartment adjoins the nutrition research laboratory, so that dur- 
ing research work in human nutrition it will be possible to have 
the subjects live in the apartment under experimental conditions. 
The appointments for household art referred to include two large 
studios for elementary and advanced instruction in household art, 
designing, and house decoration, and also a smaller studio for 
advanced and graduate students who are engaged in individual 
problems. The textile laboratory provides unique equipment, in 
that laboratory desks are included for chemical and microscopic 
studies of textile fibers and fabrics, also apparatus for experi- 
mental work in dyeing and other equipment necessary for the 
development of instruction intended to educate the purchaser of 
textiles. 


The tower of the building rises two stories above the fifth 
floor and makes possible the provision of six small rooms, which 
for the present will be assigned to the Music Department of the 
College for piano practice rooms. The tower will also shelter 
the great clock of the College, the dial of which will appear on 
the south face of the tower. The height of the tower above the 
building makes possible the furnishing of elevator service to the 
roof of the building, which has been constructed as a broad 
court, nearly 100 x 25 feet in extent, surrounded by a rampart. 
This open-air space will be available for purposes of experimenta- 
tion, as in textile work, which needs to be carried on in the outer 
air. It will also be available as a place of student resort and 
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recreation, and during the summer season, at least, promises to 
find a use in college festivities and other gatherings. 

One may quote from an official statement of the new School 
of Household Arts as follows regarding the courses to be offered: 

“The School is administratively one of the more than twenty 
departments of Teachers College, and as such is designed to pro- 
vide training for teachers of all grades in the special fields of 
the household arts and sciences, including for advanced students, 
graduate study and preparation for university and college pro- 
fessorships and instructorships in home economics and its con- 
stituent fields of Household Arts Education, Domestic Science, 
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Fig. 33. Fifth floor, School of Household Arts, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 

Domestic Art, the Chemistry of Nutrition, Dietetics, House 
Decoration, Textiles and Needle Work, Sanitation, and Household 
Administration; also preparation for positions as supervisors of 
Domestic Science and Art in public schools, and heads of depart- 
ments of Domestic Science and Domestic Art in normal and 
teachers’ training school, and positions as superintendents or 
teachers in training schools for nurses, as well as professional 
training, both theoretical and practical, for technical teachers in 
the household arts in secondary, grammar and elementary schools ; 
also special preparation for teachers of the household subjects in 
trade schools and practical arts high schools, and for social work- 
ers who teach the household arts in connection with settlements 
and other social institutions, as visiting housekeepers and dieti- 
tians and visiting and school nurses. 
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“In addition to furnishing preparation for teaching positions 
of all grades from elementary school to university, the School of 
Household Arts provides, by a proper combination of courses, 
necessary technical training for institutional positions which re- 
quire much the same equipment, as that of household and institu- 
tional manager in college and school dormitories, hospitals and 
other institutional households, dietitian in institutions, superin- 
tendent of school lunch rooms, manager of institutional laundry, 
superintendent of day nursery, house decorator, social worker 
and other professional positions which are offering practical op- 
portunities in the arts and sciences upon which rational household 
living depends.” 

Corresponding to the courses for teachers, professional cur- 
ricula are provided leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Education and the Bachelor’s Diploma in Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Supervision of Domestic Art and Science, and Hospital 
Economy ; also leading to the degree of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy and to the Master’s and Doctor’s Diploma in Teach- 
ing. In preparation for non-teaching positions, technical cur- 
ricula lead to technical certificates in Household Management, 
Dietetics, House Decoration, and in other approved fields. 

In addition to these curricula, a large number of “Special 
Classes” provide instruction, particularly in practical subjects, for 
students who wish to register for part time only. Besides the 
courses offered within the School, its regular students are per- 
mitted to elect courses in other divisions of the University, and 
many public lectures both within its own field and in other de- 
partments of the University are open to its students and to the 
general public. 
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Fig. 34. View from court of south fagade of new Household Arts Build 


ing at Teachers College, Columbia University. Incomplete, March, 
1909. Main building of Teachers College on left 
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Fig. 36. Commercial cupboard 





Fig. 37. Portable laundry equipment in use in Teachers College, old 
building 
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Fig. 38. Portable laundry equipment exhibit, 1904, Domestic Science 
Department, Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Fig. 39. Exhibit of laundry work, 1904, Domestic Science Department, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 











Fig. 40. Laundry work, New York City public schools 








Fig. 41. Domestic science laundry work, New York City public schools 
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Fig. 42. Laundry class room, Macdonald Institute, Guelph, Canada 
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Fig. 43. Dining table, University of Nebraska, temporary building 
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Dining room, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y 





big. 45. Dining room, University of Illinois 


























Fig. 40. 
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Packing box equipment, Teachers College, Columbia University 





Fig. 47 





Portable equipment for district schools, Macdonald Institute, 


Guelph, Canada. Boards on horses 
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Guelph, Canada. Boards on schoolroom desks 





Portable equipment for district schools, Macdonald Institute, 








te, Guelph, Canada 





Stored portable equipment for district schools, Macdonald Insti 














Fig. 54. 
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Cooking room, Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fig. 56. Domestic science room, James E. Yeatman High Scho 
St. Lonis, Mo. Wm. B. Ittner, architect. 











Fig. 57. Kitchen, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y 


Institute, Guelph, Canada 
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Fig. 60. Kitchen, Macdonald Institute, Guelph, Canada 








Fig. 61 Kitchen, Department of Household Science, University of 
Illinois 





Fig. 63. 











Fig. 62. Food laboratory, University 


ment, Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Portable equipment for demonstration, Domestic Science Depart 
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